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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE YOUR HEARD ABOUT ... The biggest Negro enter- 
tainment boom in all history now in full swing in Europe? 
More top colored show people are on the Continent than in 
the heydey of the Twenties . . . Those conservative Negroes 
who view the NAACP petition to the United Nations pro- 
testing Jim Crow as “unpatriotic” and liable to help the Rus- 
sians. At least one white Dixie newspaperman has come 
through with a hearty ““Amen’’. . . The wonderful plagiarism 
suit Eddie Heywood could file against Francis Craig for cop- 
ping almost outright the background theme for his Hit Parade 
topper, Near You, from the swell Heywood version of Begin 
the Beguine... The significant silence of loud-talking Harold 
Stassen on the Negro issue... 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... The walloping 200,000 
votes Earl Dickerson got for a $17,000 yearly pallewoli in 
Chicago .. . Plans a Kaiser-Frazier to push their sales in 
Negro communities . .. Discovery by many colored vacation- 
ists that they can go to West Indies resorts for less money 
and with less discrimination than when taking a U. S. vacation 
... The way those Sunday night radio gossip columnists have 
been vying for items on Negro stars like Lena Horne... 
President Estime of Haiti, who is capturing the imagination 
of the black republic with speeches and deeds that remind 
Haitians of FOR... 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT... Broadway’s dearth of racial- 
theme plays, a letdown from last season ... The Chicago Negro 
scientist who makes Geiger counters to check up on whether 
— be dead or alive in an atom war . . . How women have 

en taking to the New Look to help hide unshapely under- 


pins... All the magazine articles on passing ... Sudden re- 
appearance of colored politicos in the public arena after long 
months of shush-shush. Sure sign 1948’s around the corner 
... What some folks will do with Robert A. Taft’s initials 
during campaigning if he’s nominated. They spell RAT. 
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Colored people smell no better nor worse than whites 


RACIAL 


By Bergen Evans 


O NEGROES emit a peculiar 
—and unpleasant—odor? 
Millions of white people say 

they do and the charge has often ap- 
peared in print. 

The late unlamented Senator Bilbo 
alleged that one drop of Negro blood 
was sufficient to produce this loath- 
‘some “‘odoriferous African aroma.” 
R. W. Shufeldt, one of Bilbo’s au- 
thorities, described the odor as ‘‘out- 
rageous” and said that it brought 
sensitive whites “‘almost to the stage 
of emesis.’’ Gould and Pyle, medical 
writers of the last century, asserted 
that “Negroes have a rank ammoni- 
acal odor’ which was “unmitigated 


BERGEN EVANS is the author of 
The Natural History Of Nonsense and 
professor of English at Northwestern 
University. He writes a regular feature 
for the American Mercury. 
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by cleanliness.” Old Trader Horn, 
whose book marked him as a con- 
noisseur of the fishy, maintained that 
even a gorilla ‘can’t stand the natu- 
ral perfume of the Negro.” And 
from what observers have told us of 
the fragrance of the gorilla in his 
native state, that’s a pretty strong in- 
dictment. 

The charge has been made by more 
respectable authorities. Edward Ty- 
lor, in his Anthropology, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Man (1920), 
claimed that all races have distin- 
guishing odors and that of the Aferi- 
can, “which may be detected even at 
a distance,” is the most marked and 
the most unpleasant. Others have 
supported him. 

It's an insidious accusation that 
produces on the one hand a great 
deal of unwarranted superiority and 
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on the other equally unwarranted 
humiliation. Like the Listerine ads, 
it thrives on a fear that cannot be 
examined; the victim doesn’t know 
that he is afflicted and the subject is 
too unpleasant for even his best 
friends to tell him. 


Noné the less, it’s best to examine 


it. Many a smell has been removed 
by a good airing. 

In the first place, it is undeniable 
that every individual has a smell all 
of his own. The ability of blood- 
hounds to trace men has established 
that beyond question. But it is equal- 
ly undeniable that human beings are 
unable to perceive these individual 
aromas. The necessity of using blood- 
hounds, and not deputy sheriffs 
alone, establishes that. The ques- 
tions then are: do groups of people 
have similar, though individually 
varying odors, and is there any cor- 
relation between these odors and 
color of the skin, shape of the fea- 
tures and other distinctions of 
“race?” 

The answer to the first question 
seems to be yes, the answer to the 
second no. 

Why does sweat smell at all? 
What substances other than water, 
which is odorless, does the skin se- 
crete? Quite a few: neutral fats, cho- 
lesterol, volatile fatty acids, traces of 
protein, creatinine, aromatic acids, 
ethereal sulphuric acids, or phenol 
and skatoxyl, sometimes indoxyl, and 
urea. The odor of perspiration is 
commonly ascribed to the fatty acids, 
though others of these substances 
might contribute, especially under 
the influence of bacterial decompo- 
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sition. 


Since these substances are 
common to all human skins, specific 
racial odors, if they exist, must derive 
from specific ratios of secretion, but 
if such ratios exist among different 
groups of people they have yet to be 
determined. 

It is possible that groups of peo- 
ple with the same habits and diet 
may have the same odor. It would 
be astonishing, for instance, if civil- 
ized men and women did not reek 
of toothpaste, soap, perfume, shoe 
polish, fingernail lacquers and va- 
rious substances used in dry cleaning 
—all blended with the smell of their 
decomposing sweat which, in turn, 
would be affected by their diet. Va- 
riations would be determined by the 
brands of soap and perfume, the 
nature of the diet and the degree of 
cleanliness. 

There are definite social odors 
even in houses. The mansions of the 
rich smell of floor wax, leather pol- 
ish, flowers, dogs, horses and debu- 
tantes. The hovels of the poor smell 
of kerosene, disinfectants, diapers, 
hot irons, coffee, boiled cabbage, 
dogs and cockroaches. And the indi- 
viduals who inhabit these various 
places carry with them the smell of 
the place as a part of their own smell. 
The man who smokes a Corona is 
found to smell different from a man 
who smokes cigaret butts. 

And, of course, the man who 
bathes frequently is going to smell 
different from the man who doesn't. 
And the man who lives in an un- 
crowded house with three bathrooms 
is likely to bathe more frequently 
than the man who lives in a tenement 
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with no bathroom at all. 

It is probable that the offensive 
odors which offensive members of 
various groups ascribe to each other 
are the product of either imagination 
or of dirt and bacterial decomposi- 
tion. And ‘in either case what is 
needed is a good scrubbing, psycho- 
logical or physical. 

The crux of the matter—and the 
revelation of the bias inherent in the 
charge—lies in the contention that 
the Negro’s characteristic odor, as- 
suming he has one, is “unpleasant,” 
more unpleasant, that is, than mere 
dirt and unwashed sweat, which, 
presumably, are unpleasant in all 
men alike. 

For the fact is that, aside from 
certain pungent substances that actu- 
ally hurt the membranes, all pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness in odors is 
largely a matter of association. Al- 
most every man and woman enjoys 
his or her own bodily smells, even 
those that are supremely disgusting 
to others. Camphor, tar, carbolic 
acid and compounds of sulphur are 
unpleasing to some people and pleas- 
ing to others—usually on the basis 
of association. Nothing could be 
more pleasant than the smell of blos- 
soms, yet in the first World War 
there were several instances of men 
being thrown into panic by a whiff 
of blossoms because phosgene, most 
dreaded of poison gases, smelled like 
blossoms. Oil of bitter almonds is a 
pleasant smell but it can strike terror 
into a chemical laboratory because it 
is the smell of cyanide. Manure is 
repulsive to the city dweller but the 
farmer, to whom it means better 
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crops and hence more money, doesn’t 
seem to mind it. 

So with body smells. Where they 
are noticeable and characteristic, as 
with some animals, they are probably 
enticements to mating and as such, 
one assumes, highly attractive to the 
opposite sex of the same ‘species. 
Some of the most expensive per- 
fumes that women use are derived 
from musk, a waxy substance se- 
creted by special glands situated near 
the genitals of the musk deer and 
its odor, which some people detest, 
is like that of particularly stale sweat. 

The advertisements warn us that 
any body odor is death to romance 
and insist that only the strong smell 
of carbolic-acid in our soap will 
make us acceptable. But this is the 
sheerest rot. Casanova said that he 
liked the smell of the sweat of the 
women he loved—and he probably 
could have added that he disliked the 
perfume of the women he hated. But 
it was the loving and hating that 
made the attraction and the repul- 
sion, not the other way around. 

Now Negroes are hated by many 
whites, They hate them because they 
fear them and they fear them because 
they have injured them and in their 
unconscious minds dread retaliation. 
And anything connected with that 
which we hate is unpleasant. Odors 
in particular. Children, for example, 
do not seem to find the odor of 
faeces unpleasant until they are old 
enough to associate it with contami- 
nation and sickness and even then in 
many cases, psychiatrists tell us and 
insane asylums show us, there is a 
strong underlying attraction. So that 
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odors and our feelings about them 
are extremely unreliable sense im- 
pressions, being more than almost 
any other sensation psychically deter- 
mined. 

It is illuminating that those who 
find the odor of Negroes most dis- 
agreeable seem to find it so under 
peculiar circumstances. Those who 
protest that they could not eat a meal 
if a Negro were seated beside them, 
because of the smell, seem to have 
no trouble when the Negro is stand- 
ing beside them waiting on them. 
Those who insist that a journey would 
be disgusting if it had to be made in 
proximity to a Negro show no signs 
of revulsion as long as the Negro is 
carrying their bag or making up the 
berth. 

In an investigation of the Detroit 
race riot of June, 1943, Professor A. 
M. Lee, of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of Wayne University, was told 
by a white witness that he had be- 
come sick when the lights had come 
on in a movie and shown him that 
he was sitting next to a Negro. But 
apparently his sense of smell didn’t 
work in the dark. 

Many of the objections to the ad- 
mission of Negroes to labor unions 
have been supported by the conten- 
tion that the Negroes’ smell makes 
direct association with them unpleas- 
ant. But it is noticed that the smell 
didn’t become unbearable until the 
Negroes wanted equal wages and a 
chance at the skilled jobs. 

The Negro’s alleged unpleasant 
smell is, like all assumed racial dis- 
tinctions, a convenient fiction. It is 
proof of innate inferiority which 
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justifies discrimination. Thus when 
Fanny Kemble, a distinguished Eng- 
lish actress who married an American 
Southerner before the Civil War, 
first went to her husband’s planta- 
tion she found that the household 
servants “smelled horribly” and set 
to work at once to get them and their 
clothes washed. But she found her- 
self opposed by her husband and his 
overseer, both of whom told her that 
the smell was “natural” and that 
was one of the reasons why the 
blacks were “‘ordained’’ to be slaves. 
When she persisted they grew angry 
and their anger revealed their uncon- 
scious fears. 

Had they really believed that the 
smell was natural they would prob- 
ably have been amused at her naive 
attempt to remove it, as country folk 
would be amused by some child from 
the city who tried to deodorize a 
skunk. But had Fanny Kemble been 
allowed to establish hygienic living 
conditions for the servants, she would 
have proved that they were human 
beings, compelled to live in degrad- 
ing conditions, and that her husband 
and the overseer were tyrants and 
liars to boot. Naturally she was not 
allowed to carry out her wishes. But 
she was a woman of spirit and the 
marriage ended in divorce. 

The temptation to shout “You 
too!” in answer to a humiliating and 
dishonest charge is very strong and 
so it is not surprising to hear many 
Negroes accusing whites of having 
an unpleasant smell all of their own. 
But this is a dangerous tactic, for it 
really grants the premise of the 
charge against themselves, namely 
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that there are characteristic odors 
which can be associated with color of 
the skin and other anatomical dis- 
tinctions, 

Whereas, as has been said, the 
truth of the matter seems to be that 
bodily odor is dependent upon diet 
and social habits and particularly 
upon personal cleanliness which, in 
turn, is dependent upon living con- 
ditions. But it is the diet, the cus- 
tom, the poverty that makes the 
odor, not the color of the skin. It’s 
an important distinction. 

There are a dozen morals but half 
a dozen or so will do. Let us stop 
being the dupes of our own rational- 


izations. Let us have courage and 
tell the truth. Let men of good will 
and all colors work together to op- 
pose the injustices and calumnies 
which men of ill will impose upon 
us. If we don’t like the smell of 
sweaty unwashed bodies in unclean 
clothes, let us fight against the pov- 
erty that produces and the fear that 
misinterprets them. Let intelligent 
blacks and whites recognize their 
common humanity and work together 
against their common enemy—igno- 
rance and stupidity and greed, whose 
disguised agents such sad accusations 
are. 


and Fraternity.” 


Lovers of Mankind 

AT THE TIME of the French Revolution, there were no more 
enthusiastic supporters of the new order than certain merchants 
in Nantes who were engaged in shipping slaves from Africa to the 
United States. Upon their houses and places of business they hung 
signs with the accepted revolutionary slogan: “Liberty, Equality, 


But apparently with them “business was business,” for they were 


conspicuous for their meanness and cruelty to the human cargoes 
carried by their ships, and actually operated under a principle that 
conditions on shipboard should be as bad as possible, so that the 
weaker Negroes and those unfit for hard service could be killed- of 
before reaching land. And to these slave ships they gave such tender 
names as ‘Friendship,’ “Good Children,” “St. Francis,” Affec- 


tionate Family.” 


The Liguorian 
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Chicago Negro girl learns so fast it may endanger her later life 


By Wesley Fartzell 


So university tries to slacken her , ace 


SLOWING DOWN 


Condensed from American Weekly 


HE University of Chicago is 

spending $400 this year and 

using some of its educational 
talent to ‘‘slow down” a 10-year-old 
Chicago Negro girl who soaks up 
knowledge so fast it may, in the 
words of school authorities, “‘handi- 
cap her future social life.” 

The girl is Adrian Gordon, daugh- 
ter of a Chicago postman, David 
Gordon, who quotes Shelley to his 
daughter and gets answers in quota- 
tions from Keats, Byron, Lewis Car- 
toll, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the 
Psalmist David, or the Apostle John. 

Adrian has just graduated from 
Fuller grammar school and, accord- 
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ing to Warren Seyfert, head of the 
University of Chicago's Laboratory 
School, an experimental institution 
where brilliant youngsters can: fill in 
their cultural backgrounds while 
waiting for their educations to catch 
up with them, she is capable of going 
on to high school and competing suc- 
cessfully with 14-year-olds. 

Instead, says Seyfert, she will go 
back to seventh grade at the Labora- 
tory School and enter classes with 
other above-average children her age. 

She will study Shakespeare and 
other English literature, art, mathe- 
matics, physical education and 
science. 
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Walter Scott and other classic au- 
thors, a hitch may develop, Adrian’s 
mother said. The love scenes are too 
mushy, Adrian complains. She will 
try to talk her professors into assign- 
ing her to mystery thrillers. 

She got that way about a year ago 
when she read her first whodunit, 
Mountain Mystery, by Mariston 
Chapman. 

Since that time she has read many 
mystery books in the public library. 
And makes the family sit around the 
radio listening to mystery dramas to 
see who can pick out the culprit first. 
To date Adrian has a slight edge. 

The Laboratory School has a four- 
year curriculum. Said Mr. Seyfert: 

“No attempt will be made to speed 
her through the four years. Our ob- 
ject is rather to slow her down. 

“By the time she finishes tenth 
grade, however, she will be mentally 
and socially equipped to enter the 
U. of C. College.” 

Adrian’s heart is set on a career of 
fashion designing. 

It was at the request of one of her 
grammar school teachers, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Payne, that Adrian took the en- 
trance examinations. 

On the basis of her examinations, 
Adrian was given a $400 grant to at- 
tend the school. Said Mrs. Payne: 

“We felt that if Adrian went on 
to public high school she might be- 
come maladjusted from association 
with older children. 

“But there was nothing further to 
challenge her in grammar school 
grades. She would stagnate there. 
“So the Laboratory School was the 
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When taking up the novels of Sir 


only way out. She will fill in many 
blanks in her cultural background. 
Up to now her reading has been-hit- 
or-miss. At the University of Chi- 
cago school it will be guided.” 

According to her mother, Adrian 
started her giant educational strides 
when she started talking at one year 
of age. At the end of six more 
months she had learned the alphabet. 

Said Mrs. Gordon: 

“She would pick up the newspaper 
and point to letters in the headlines 
and ask, ‘What's that?’ 

“It wasn’t long before she knew 
all the letters and figures.” 

When Adrian was just past the age 
of three, she read her first book, We 
Are Four, a story for children. It 
was at that time also that she became 
fascinated with poetry. 

When her father, himself a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago, 
quoted to her Wadsworth’s Daffo- 
dils, she was delighted and would 
not let him rest until he had helped 
her commit it to memory. 

When she was 314 years old she 
entered play school, a pre-kindergar- 
ten class. Her teacher, however, was 
never able to make her give up 
books. 

The instructor recommended that 
Adrian forthwith be sent into the 
first grade, but because there is a rule 
barring children under six from first 
grade in Chicago schools, Adrian's 
application was turned down. She 
refused, however, to go back to kin- 
dergarten and spent the remainder of 
her fifth year at home reading. 

She took up playwriting at the age 
of eight for the school’s Friday dra- 
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matic entertainments in which the 
pupils take part. In all, she wrote 10 
little dramas for Fuller School stu- 
dents to enact in costume. 

At six Adrian acquired a taste for 
Beethoven symphonies, and later 
Tschaikowsky’s Piano Concerto which 
she often attempts to imitate on the 
piano. She has taken lessons only 
six months. 


Nevin’s Dream Waltz. 

Adrian believes the best poetry is 
contained in the Bible. 

She has committed to memory sev- 
eral Psalms and other passages of 
Scripture. 

Since she was allowed to enter an 
older class at the Monumental Bap- 
tist Church on Chicago’s South Side, 


she is a faithful Sunday School pupil. 
According to her playmates her 
superior intelligence hasn’t spoiled 
her ability to bat a high average on 
the neighborhood softball team. 
And her hero is not Einstein. It is 
Phil Cavarretta, of the Cubs. 


Copyright, American Weekly 
(October 9, 1947) 


Lately she has exhibited an inter- 
est in Carmen Cavallero and Frankie 
Carle. 

Her piano teacher, Josephine En- 
nis, thinks the girl shows remarkable 
talent. Already Adrian has played in 
a recital, she said, and got quite a 
hand for her rendition of Mark 


f No Color On Wax 


FRED ROBBINS, the jive-talking disc jockey of Station WOV, 
New York, is perhaps the only record-turner in radio who created 
a sensation among his listeners by not playing a requested record. 

The recording was Phil Harris’ Dark Town Poker Club. When 
he began receiving requests for this number, Fred informed his 
audience that he didn’t play “that kind of junk.” ‘There'll be no 
Uncle Tom records on the 1280 Club,” he announced. (1280 is 
WOV’'s number on the dial.) 

After the broadcast, the letters and telegrams started coming in 
from those cats who were not only hep to the jive but also to issues 
of racial discrimination. They applauded Fred for battling the min- 
strel tradition of presenting Negroes in stereotype. As one all-out 
listener put it, “A few more people like you on the American 
radio and I won't have to worry about keeping my GI uniform 
for future duty.” 

Fred's "1280 Club” is one of the few radio programs which give 
Negro musicians their just due as artists. As Fred put it, you 
can’t devote a radio show to good jazz without featuring the great 
Negro artists who have helped make American jazz, from Louis 
Armstrong to Duke Ellington to Dizzy Gillespie. Fred said, “I 
never consider that after playing, say, four or five records by Negro 
musicians, I ought to stick in a ‘white’ record. I play jazz, re- 
gardless of the color of people’s skins.” 

Vivian Howard, New Masses 
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It's a far cry from ivory towers 
for a poet wno puts social meaning into his lines 


Oventures of a (Feet 


Condensed from Phylon 


By Langston Hughes 


OETS who write mostly about 

love, roses and moonlight, sun- 

sets and snow, must lead a very 
quiet life. Seldom, I imagine, does 
their poetry get them into difficulties. 
Beauty and lyricism are really related 
to another world, to ivory towers, to 
your head in the clouds, feet floating 
off the earth. 

Unfortunately, having been born 
poor—and also colored—in Missouri, 
I was stuck in the mud from the be- 
ginning. Try as I might to float off 
into the clouds, poverty and Jim 
Crow would grab me by the heels, 
and right back on earth I would land. 
A third floor furnished room is the 


LANGSTON HUGHES is the world- 
famous author whose books include The 
Big Sea, The Ways Of White Folks and 
several volumes of poetry. 
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nearest thing I have ever had to an 
ivory tower. 

The moon belongs to everybody, 
but not this American earth of ours. 
That is perhaps why poems about the 
moon perturb no one, but poems 
about color and poverty do perturb 
many citizens. Social forces pull 
backwards or forwards, right or left, 
and social poems get caught in the 
pulling and hauling. Sometimes the 
poet himself gets pulled and hauled 
—even hauled off to jail. 

I have never been in jail but I 
have been detained by the Japanese 
police in Tokyo and by the immigra- 
tion authorities in Cuba—in custody, 
to put it politely—due, no doubt, to 
their interest in my written words. 
These authorities would hardly have 
detained me had I been a writer of 
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the roses and moonlight school. I 
have never known the police of ny 
country to show an interest in lyric 
poetry as such. But when poems 
stop talking about the moon and be- 
gin to mention poverty, trade Unions, 
color lines, and colonies, somebody 
tells the police. The history of world 
literature has many examples of poets 
fleeing into exile to escape persecu- 
tion, of poets in jail, even of poets 
killed like Placido or, more recently, 
Lorca in Spain. 

My adventures as a social poet are 
mild indeed compared to the body- 
breaking, soul-searing experiences of 
poets in the recent fascist countries 
or of the resistance poets of the Nazi 
invaded lands during the war. For 
that reason, I can use so light a word 
as ‘‘adventure” in regard to my own 
skirmishes with reaction and censor- 
ship. 

My adventures as a social poet 
began in a colored church in Atlantic 
City shortly after my first book, Te 
Weary Blues, was published in 1926. 
I had been invited to come down to 
the shore from Lincoln University 
where I was a student, to give a pro- 
gram of my poems in the church. 
During the course of my program I 
read several of my poems in the form 
of the Negro folk songs, including 
some blues poems about hard: luck 
and hard work. As I read I noticed 
a deacon approach the pulpit with a 
note which he placed on the rostrum 
beside me, but I did not stop to open 
the note until I had finished and had 
acknowledged the applause of a cor- 
dial audience. 
not read any more blues in my pul- 
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The note read, “Do. 


pit.”” It was signed by the minister. 
That was my first experience with 
censorship. 

The kind and generous woman 
who sponsored my writing for a few 
years after my college days did not 
come to the point quite so directly as 
did the minister who dislike blues. 
Perhaps, had it not been in the midst 
of the great depression of the late 
'20’s and early °30’s, the kind of 
poems that I am afraid helped to end 
her patronage might not have been 
written. But it was impossible for 
me to travel from hungry Harlem to 
the lovely homes on Park Avenue 
without feeling in my soul the great 
gulf between the very poor and the 
very rich in our society. In those 
days, on the way to visit this kind 
lady I would see the homeless sleep- 
ing in subways and the hungry beg- 
ging in doorways on sleet-stung win- 
ter days. It was then that I wrote a 
poem called An Ad for the Waldorf- 
Astoria, satirizing the slick-paper 
magazine advertisements of the open- 
ing of that de luxe hotel. 

In a little while I did not have a 
patron any more. 

But that year I won a prize, the 
Harmon Gold Award for Literature, 
which consisted of a medal and four 
hundred dollars. With the four hun- 
dred dollars I went to Haiti. On the 
way I stopped in Cuba where I was 
cordially received by the writers and 
artists. I had written poems about 
the exploitation of Cuba by the sugar 
barons. 

This was during the days of the 
dictatorial Machado regime. Perhaps 
someone called his attention to these 
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poems and translations because, when 
I came back from Haiti weeks later, 
I was not allowed to land in Cuba, 
but was detained by the immigration 
authorities at Santiago and put on an 
island until the American consul 
came, after three days, to get me off 
with the provision that I cross the 
country to Havana and leave Cuban 
soil at once. 

That was my first time being put 
out of any place. But since that time 
I have been put out of or barred 
from quite a number of places, all 
because of my poetry—not the roses 
and moonlight poems (which I 
write, too) but because of poeras 
about poverty, oppression, and segre- 
gation. Nine Negro boys in Ala- 
bama were on trial for their lives 
when I got back from Cuba and 
Haiti. The famous Scuttsboro “rape” 
case was in full session. I visited 
those boys in the death house at Kil- 
by Prison, and I wrote many poems 
about them. One of these poems was: 


CHRIST IN ALABAMA 


Christ is a Nigger, 
Beaten and black— 
O, bare your back. 


Mary is His Mother— 
Mammy of the South. 
Silence your mouth. 


God’s His Father— 
White Master above, 
Grant us your love. 


Most holy bastard 

Of the bleeding mouth: 
Nigger Christ 

On the cross of the South. 


Contempo, a publication of some 
of the students at the University of 
North Carolina, published the poem 
on its front page on the very day 
that I was being presented in a pro- 
gram of my poems at the University 
in Chapel Hill. That evening there 
were police outside the building in 
which I spoke, and in the air the 
rising tension of race that is peculiar 
to the South. It had been rumored 
that some of the local citizenry were 
saying that I should be run out of 
town, and that one of the sheriffs 
agreed, saying, “Sure he ought to be 
run out! It's bad enough to call 
Christ a bastard. But when he 
calls him a nigger, he’s gone too 
far!” 

The next morning a third of my 
fee was missing when I was handed 
my check. One of the departments 
of the university jointly sponsoring 
my program had refused to come 
through with its portion of the 
money. Nevertheless, I remember 
with pleasure the courtesy and kind- 
ness of many of the students and 
faculty at Chapel Hill and their lack 
of agreement with the anti-Negro 
elements of the town. There I began 
to learn at the University of North 
Carolina how hard it is to be a white 
liberal in the South. 

It was not until I had been to 
Russia and around the world as a 
writer and journalist that censorship 
and opposition to my poems reached 
the point of completely preventing 
me from appearing in public pro- 
grams on a few occasions. It hap- 


_ pened first in Los Angeles shortly 


after my return from the Soviet 
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Union. I was to have been one of 
several speakers on a memorial pro- 
gram to be held at the colored branch 
Y.M.C.A. for a young Negro jour- 
nalist of the community. At the 
behest of white higher-ups, no coubt, 
some reactionary Negro politicians 
informed the Negro Y.M.C.A. that 
I was a Communist. The secretary 
of the Negro Branch Y then in- 
formed the committee of young peo- 
ple in charge of the memorial that 
they could have their program only 
if I did not appear. 

I have never been a Communist, 
but I soon learned that anyone visit- 
ing the Soviet Union and speaking 
with favor of it upon returning is 
liable to be so labeled. Indeed when 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter 
White, and so Christian a lady as 
Mrs. Bethune who has never been 
in Moscow, are so labeled, I should 
hardly be surprised! I wasn’t sur- 
prised. And the young people’s com- 
mittee informed the Y secretary that 
since the Y was a public community 
center which they helped to support, 
they saw no reason why it should 
censor their memorial program to the 
extent of eliminating any speaker. 

But the Negro branch Y, egged 
on by the reactionary politicians 
(whose incomes, incidentally, were 
allegedly derived largely from gam- 
bling houses and other underworld 
activities), informed the young peo- 
ple’s committee that the police would 
be at the door to prevent my enter- 
ing the Y on the afternoon of the 
scheduled program. So when the 
owd gathered, the memorial was 
not held that Sunday. The young 
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people simply informed the audience 
of the situation and said that the 
memorial would be postponed until 
a place could be found where all the 
participants could be heard. The pro- 
gram was held elsewhere a few Sun- 
days later. 

Somebody with malice afore- 

thought (probably the Negro poli- 
ticians of Uncle Tom vintage) gave 
the highly publicized California evan- 
gelist, Aimee Semple McPherson, a 
copy of a poem of mine, Goodbye, 
Christ. This poem was one of my 
least successful efforts at poetic com- 
munication, in that many persons 
have misinterpreted it as an anti- 
Christian poem. I intended it to be 
just the opposite. Satirical, even 
ironic, in style, I meant it to be a 
poem against those whom I felt were 
misusing religion for worldly or 
profitable purposes. In the poem I 
mentioned Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. This apparently made her angry. 
From her Angelus Temple pulpit she 
preached against me, saying, ‘There 
are many devils among us, but the 
most dangerous of all is the red 
devil. And now there comes among 
us a red devil in a black skin!” 

She gathered her followers to- 
gether and sent them to swoop down 
upon me one afternoon at an unsus- 
pecting and innocent literary lunch- 
eon in Pasadena’s Vista del Arroyo 
Hotel. Robert Nathan, I believe, was 
one of the speakers, along with a 
number of other authors. I was to 
have five minutes on the program to 
read a few poems from my latest 
collection of folk verses, Shakespeare 
in Harlem, hardly a radical book. 
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When I arrived at the hotel by car 
from Los Angeles, I noticed quite a 
crowd in the streets where the traffic 
seemed to be tangled. So I got out 
some distance from the front of 
the hotel and walked through the 
grounds to the entrance, requesting 
my car to return at three o'clock. 
When I asked in the lobby for the 
location of the luncheon, I was told 
to wait until the desk clerk sent for 
the chairman, George Palmer Put- 
nam. Mr. Putnam arrived with the 
manager, both visibly excited. They 
informed me that the followers of 
Aimee McPherson were vehemently 
picketing the hotel because of my ap- 
pearance there. The manager added 
with an aggrieved look that he could 
not have such a commotion in front 
of his hotel. Either I would have to 
go or he would cancel the entire 
luncheon. 

Mr. Putnam put it up to me. I 
said that rather than inconvenience 
several hundred guests and a half 
dozen authors, I would withdraw— 
except that I did not know where 
my car had gone, so would someone 
be kind enough to drive me to the 
station. Just then a doorman came 
in to inform the manager that traffic 
was completely blocked in front of 
the hotel. Frantically the manager 
rushed out. About that time a group 
of Foursquare Gospel members 
“poured into the lobby in uniforms 
and armbands and surrounded me 
and George Palmer Putnam, de- 
manding to know if we were Chris- 
tians. Before I could say anything, 
Mr. Putnam lit into them angrily, 
saying it was none of their business 
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and stating that under our Constitu- 
tion a man could have any religion 
he chose, as well as freedom to ex- 
press himself. 

Just then an old gentleman about 
72 who was one of the organizers of 
the literary luncheon came up, saying 
he had been asked to drive me to 
the station and get me out of there 
so they could start the luncheon. 
Shaking hands with Mr. Putnam, I 
accompanied the old gentleman to 
the street. There Aimee’s sound truck 
had been backed across the roadway 
blocking all passage so that limou- 
sines, trucks, and taxis were tangled 
up in all directions. The sound truck 
was playing God Bless America 
while hundreds of pickets milled 
about with signs denouncing Lang- 
ston Hughes—atheistic Red. Rich 
old ladies on the arms of their chauf- 
feurs were trying to get through the 
crowd to the luncheon. Reporters 
were dashing about. 

None of the people recognized 
me, but in the excitement the old 
gentleman could not find his car. 
Finally he hailed a taxi and nervous- 
ly thrust a dollar into the driver's 
hand with the request that I be 
driven to the station. He asked to 
be excused himself in order to get 
back to the luncheon. Just as | 
reached out the door to shake hands 
in farewell, three large white ladies 
with banners rushed up to the cab. 
One of them screamed, ‘“We don't 
shake hands with niggers where we 
come from!” 

The thought came over me that the 
picketing might turn into a race riot, 
in which case I did not wish to be 
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caught in a cab in a traffic jam alone. 
I did not turn loose the old gentle- 
man’s hand. Instead of shaking it in 
farewell, I simply pulled him into 
the taxi with me, saying, ‘I thought 
you were going to the station, too.” 

As the pickets snarled outside, I 
slammed the door. The driver started 
off, but we were caught in the traffic 
blocked by the sound truck lustily 
playing God Bless America. The old 
gentleman trembled beside me, until 
finally we got clear of the mob. As 
we backed down a side street and 
turned to head for the station, the 
sirens of approaching police cars 
were heard in the distance. 

Later I learned from the afternoon 
papers that the whole demonstration 
had been organized by Aimee Mc- 
Pherson’s publicity man, and that 
when the police arrived he had been 
arrested for refusing to give up the 
keys to the sound truck stalled mid- 
way the street to block the traffic. 
This simply proved the point I had 
tried to make in the poem—that the 
church might as well bid Christ 
goodbye if his gospel were left in the 
hands of such people. 

Four years later I was to be pick- 
eted again in Detroit by Gerald L. 
K. Smith’s Mothers of America— 
for ever since the Foursquare Gospel 
demonstration in California, reac- 
tionary groups have copied, used and 
distributed this poem. Always they 
have been groups like Smith's, never 
known to help the fight for demo- 
cratic Negro rights in America, but 
rather to use their energies to foment 
riots such as that before Detroit's So- 
journer Truth housing project. 
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I recall that in Gary, Indiana, some 
years ago the colored teachers were 
threatened with the loss of their jobs 
if I accepted their invitation to ap- 
pear at one of the public schools. In 
another city a white high school prin- 
cipal, made apprehensive by a small 
group of reactionary parents, told me 
that he communicated with the F.B.I. 
at Washington to find out if I were a 
member of the Communist Party. 
Assured that I was not, with the 
approval of his school board, he pre- 
sented me to his student body. To 
further fortify his respectability, that 
morning at assembly, he had invited 
all of the Negro ministers and civic 
leaders of the town to sit on the 
stage in a semi-circle behind me. To 
the students it must have looked like 
a kind of modern minstrel show as 
it was the first time any Negroes at 
all had been invited to their assembly. 

So goes the life of a social poet. 
I am sure none of these things would 
ever have happened to me had I lim- 
ited the subject matter of my poems 
to roses and moonlight. But, unfor- 
tunately, I was born poor—and col- 
ored—and almost all the prettiest 
roses I have seen have been in rich 
white people’s yards—not in mine. 
That is why I cannot write exclu- 
sively about roses and moonlight— 
for sometimes in the moonlight my 
brothers see a fiery cross and a circle 
of Klansmen’s hoods. Sometimes in 
the moonlight a dark body swings 
from a lynching tree—but for his 
funeral there are no roses. 


Copyright, Phylon 
(Third Quarter, 1947) 
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Ethel Waters still wants to be an actress 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THEL WATERS, who through 
nearly three decades of singing 
songs—hot, blue, sad and 


gay—has created a following which 
can be numbered in the millions, 
hates to sing. 

Just like that. She not only hates 
to sing, but she doesn’t even consider 
herself a singer. She is merely telling 


the audience a story which the song 
may happen to contain. Of course, 
she may be doing it to music and the 
audience, ill-informed as it is, may 
be under the impression that not only 
is she singing but doing a bang-up 
job, but not Ethel. 

When Ethel sings a song, she is 
doing the only thing she ever wanted 
to do. She is acting. The music is 
purely coincidental. She is again the 
little Negro girl who worked as a 
kitchen helper, waitress and cham- 
.bermaid in Philadelphia boarding 
houses and who acted for her own 
enjoyment before the mirror. 

Sitting in the morning-after atmos- 
phere of a St. Louis night club Ethel 
looked with that sad smile known to 
thousands at the empty tables in the 
empty night club and recalled the 


days when she dreamed of being a 


great actress, not just a singer. The 
fact she is considered a great singer 
means nothing to her. “Oh, I 
happen to have near perfect pitch,” 
she says, ‘but I don’t know a thing 
about music, and I don’t even call 
myself a singer.” 

She worked hard as a kid in Phila- 
delphia. “I worked in boarding 
houses and hotels, and I filled in in 
the kitchen, and waited on tables and 
worked as a chambermaid. That was 
what I liked best, cleaning up the 
rooms. I had about a half hour to 
clean up each room, but I'd hurry 
and get them done in about 10 
minutes, and that left me 20 minutes 
to act. 

“I'd get in front of the mirror and 
the show would begin. There I'd be— 
mugging and acting for all I was 
worth. Of course, I was always the 
leading lady, and when the ‘other 
woman’ would come on the stage I'd 
actually hiss at her. I'd get so carried 
away with whatever part I was mak- 
ing up for myself that I'd act all over 
the room and forget where I was and 
what I was doing.” 
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Ethel stopped to laugh at herself. 
“Why, I'm telling you, I'd even 
whistle and applaud for myself when 
I got through, and then I'd come 
back and take a bow. Sometimes I'd 
take as many as six bows. I’m telling 
you,” she laughed, “I was a bow-er 
from away back.” 

The dream came true once for 
Ethel, and for a little while she felt 
that life was complete and that her 
destiny had been fulfilled. But it 
wasn't to happen for a good many 
years. She was still a slavey when a 
couple of vaudevillains (and the 
spelling is as it should be) heard her 
sing and coaxed her onto the stage 
as part of their act, She was so scared 
she was too weak to stand, so they sat 
her on a chair in the center of the 
stage. She sang St. Louis Blues (she 
was the first woman ever to sing it on 
a stage) and at that moment there 
was a shuffling on the bench among 
the theatrical great to make room for 
a new arrival. 

They took her on the road and 
paid her all of $10 a week, out of 
which she paid her own living and 
traveling expenses. She learned after 
many weeks of one-night stands that 
the boys were really getting $25 a 
week for her, but were splitting the 
other $15 between them. But they 


were to pay for their own misdeeds. 


They got into a fight over the divi- 
sion of the $15 and that was the end 


‘of the act. 


Ethel was thin then, and they 
billed her “The Female String 
Bean.” Now she is matronly and 
dresses accordingly—black gabardine 
shirt-waist dress, hair parted in the 
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middle and combed severely back. 
Her smile is quick and her laugh in- 
fectious, but her eyes are sad, intelli- 
gent and reflecting a world of ex- 
perience. .She recalls the days when 
the little vaudeville acts which trav- 
eled from one theater to another (for 
Negroes only) would get stranded. 
Then she would join a carnival and 
work her way back. When she ap- 
peared, years later, at Carnegie Hall, 
she said to herself, “carnival to Car- 
negie,” and laughed. 

Recognition finally came. She 
made records for Black Swan, nowe 
extinct, and that led to Columbia rec- 
ords and a higher type audience. She 
made records of such songs as Shake 
That Thing, which she had just as 
soon forget but refuses to. “I have 
an elephant memory, too, and I don’t 
want to seem to try to slip over 
things that some people are so anx- 
ious to remind you of.” Then came 
Broadway and such shows as Rhap- 
sody in Black and As Thousands 
Cheer. While it brought fame and a 
measure of satisfaction to Ethel, 
there was still a vacant spot in her 
career, 

Then came Mamba’s Daughters. 
Her role as the passionate, powerful 
but inarticulate Hagar caused critics 
to hail her as “the greatest Negro 
actress” and “glory of the current 
season.” That was fine, but Ethel’s 
approach to it was one of humble 
gratitude. “Mamba,” she says with a 
sigh, ‘was the epic in my life. I love 
it. I approach it with reverence. To 
me the character of Hagar is immor- 
tal, and I thank God that I can say 
that once in my life I did something 
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worth while.” 

Since then there has been Holly- 
wood, where she was happy doing 
specialties in pictures and where she 
bought a home in 1941. Then in 
1944 something happened—she had 
rather not elaborate on it, but some- 
one she trusted robbed her of her 
money, her jewelry and almost of her 
faith in people. It changed her. “I 
think my style has changed,” she 
says. “As you grow older you grow 
more serious.” 


She has been in no danger of 


’ losing her faith in God. She is in- 


tensely religious and it is a practical 
religion, not mere lip service. He has 
been good to Ethel, and He gets the 
credit. “‘God,”” she says, an in- 
dividual thing. I haven’t had any- 
thing to fall back on but my faith in 
heaven and it’s. never failed me. I 
talk to Him and,”’ she smiled, ‘most 
other people, in secret corners, they 


talk to Him, too.” 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(October 27, 1947) 
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The total of what everyone does to stop hate will decide 


what kind of country America is 


10 STOP HATE IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


By Hodding Carter 


HE LATE Senator Bilbo de- 
me as a ‘‘nigger-loving 

Yankeefied Communist,” a trai- 
tor to the South, and the recipient of 
a Pulitzer prize ‘for editorials advo- 
cating the mongrelization of the 
race.” 

If I have emphasized any personal 
experience with Bilbo, it is because it 
best illustrates for me what is hap- 
pening all over the country: The 
growing confidence the intolerant 
have that their strength is mounting. 

The South commands the head- 


HODDING CARTER is the editor of a 
daily newspaper in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, and contributes articles on the 
South frequently to national magazines. 
His editorials on tolerance won for him 
the Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing 
last year. 
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Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens 


lines because of its Bilbos, Rankins, 
and Talmadges, and the presence in 
large numbers of a race against 
which so much fear and hate are di- 
rected. But the disease is not local to 
the South, nor does it strike only at 
relationships between whites and Ne- 
groes. 

The hate mongers defile syna- 
gogues in New York and beat up a 
rabbi in Iowa City. They incite hous- 
ing riots in Chicago and exclude 
Japanese-Americans from veterans’ 
posts on: the West Coast. They be- 
grudge citizenship to Mexican-Amer- 
icans, stir up feeling against war 
refugees, and try to arouse Americans 
of Nordic ancestry against those 
whose forebears were Slavic, Semitic, 
or Latin. 

Ostrichlike, some Americans are 
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not alarmed at the growth of hate 
groups. “Just an aftermath of war 
tensions,” they say, a mere repetition 
of 1919-1921, when racial antago- 
nism, Ku Kluxism, and witch-hunt- 
ing of “radicals” cast a shadow on 
America. Some go even further 
back. “What of the Know-Noth- 
ings?’ they ask. General Grant's at- 
tempt to drive the Jews from the 
lower Mississippi Valley? The per- 
secution of the Boston Irish, the 
manhandling of the Chinese railroad 
workers in the eighties, the heartless 
segregation of immigrants in our 
large cities? These things come 
and go, they argue; they have always 
occurred; they always die out. Why 
get so worried ? 

I suspect that many a decent Ger- 
- man burgher, hearing tales of Nazi 
gangs, likewise shrugged off the im- 
plications of uncurbed racial and re- 
ligious persecution. 

Hate is a more militant force than 
brotherhood. Its missionaries are 
persistent. There are a lot of them. 

The greatest single danger to 
American unity and internal peace is 
the chance that a dynamic leader may 
unite the multitude of hate groups. 
Imagine a Huey Long dangling, not 
an empty “Share the Wealth,” but a 
bait of “America for White Protes- 
tant Americans.” 

There are many such outfits wait- 
ing for such a fuehrer. The Colum- 
bians may be silenced temporarily, 
but the spirit which produced these 
young brown shirts in Georgia isn’t 
dead. The Ku Klux Klan is very 
much alive, as are the Free White 
Americans, Inc., the United Sons of 
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Dixie, the Christian Front, and many 
others. 

They will become stronger if a 
new wave of unemployment turns 
dejected, vengeful men into the 
streets. There is no denying the 
manifold appeal of hate organiza- 
tions. From a tragically deep-rooted 
distrust of the nonidentical or non- 
conforming, they build in many di- 
rections. Above everything, they 
create a scapegoat for social, eco- 
nomic, and political ills. At the same 
time they start the old lies about the 
Jew, the Negro, the Catholic, the 
Oriental, the newcomer. By ritual- 
istic flimflam, they give a sense of 
importance to the frustrated, appeal 
to childish love of secrecy, counteract 
inferiorities. 

Never doubt they have converts in 
your own town. For on every main 
street and every side street in Ameri- 
ca are the sadists, the neurotics, the 
failures, the religious or racial fa- 
natics, the embittered, the oppor- 
tunists, and, above all, the ignorant; 
all of them putty in the hands of 
the hate salesmen. 

And there are others. You hear 
them at cocktail parties and sewing 
circles, receptions and lodge meet- 
ings, on club cars, and at poker 
parties. They tell anti-Semitic jokes, 
warn that the country is being taken 
over by refugees. They relate the 
conspiracies of cooks and yard boys. 
They predict wholesale intermarriage 
if Negroes are accorded first-class 
citizenship—or even common de- 
cency. Altho they may not realize it, 
they are to the Klansman flogger 
what the suave Nazi diplomat was to 
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the storm trooper. 

And, though they’re only amateurs, 
they share the vocabulary of the pro- 
fessionals. ‘‘Nigger’” and “kike;” 

“fisheater,” and “hunky;” 
“Chink” and “damn Jap” and 
“Guineas; ‘‘Spics” and “greasers” 
and ‘‘Dagos,” splatter forth on their 
listeners. And, of course, the all-in- 
clusive “Reds,” directed at anyone 
with whom they disagree. Not all use 
these terms with deliberate malice, 
but their presence in the vocabulary 
of even the well-meaning shows how 
widespread is racial and religious 
bias, 

So what to do about it? 

Pass a law? I am sick of reliance 
on this panacea. Laws against vio- 
lent, unconstitutional expressions of 
intolerance are necessary. We al- 
ready have them. But if we expect 
that laws can wipe out intolerance it- 
self, we're indulging in wishful 
thinking. 

Only one law can do the job. It 
can be invoked most effectively, not 
in Washington, but in your town and 
thousands like it. It is based upon 
man’s right to self-respect, man’s 
brotherhood, and man’s responsi- 
bility for his brothers. It is some- 
times called the Golden Rule. 

And, at the start, we must realize 
the impossibility of silencing the hate 
monger. He has thrived in every 
land and age since the cave man ob- 
jected to the color of his neighbor's 
beard. 

The immediate objective is not to 
silence, but to reduce the hate mon- 
get as nearly to impotence as pos- 
sible, and to fight back. 
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Your most frequent opportunity. 
for counterattack comes as an in- 
dividual. It’s surprising how fre- 
quently a straightforward ‘‘that just 
isn’t so” will shut up the rumor- 
spreader. I know a woman, im- 
peccably “100 percent American,” 
who has an effective way of chang- 
ing the subject from race and re- 
ligion-baiting to something cleaner. 
At the first comment, she says, with 
no apparent malice, “You know, I 
used to feel that way, but I changed 
when I found out that the people on 
that side were the most uninformed 
I know—almost illiterate some- 
times.” 

Like most Americans, you prob- 
ably belong to a fraternal order, a 
church, a veterans’ organization, a 
civic club, or something else. Too 
often such gatherings provide outlets 
for the hate monger boring from 
within. If you are not awake, he may 
take your organization over. You 
may be tempted to resign in 
disgust or despair. But it seems to 
me that usually the most sensible 
thing to do is to stick it out, no 
matter how strongly entrenched the 
intolerant may be, speak out against 
him, and invoke those bylaws or pre- 
cepts which offer lip service, at least, 
to tolerance, 

It sounds obvious to point to the 
home, the school, the church, the 
press, and the political arena. But 
unless we can count on these, the 
concept of democracy as resting on 
such bases is false. 

I have three sons, two of whom 
have begun to ask about Jews and 
Negroes and Catholics and Chinese. 
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They want answers to what some of 
their playmates have told them at 
school. Any parent knows the temp- 
tation to dismiss a child’s ‘“Why?” as 
briefly as possible. But in our home 
we answer these questions fully, so 
that our boys may have the truth to 
cushion the impact of hate. 

And what of the schools? If they 
were to teach the contributions which 
every race has made to civilization, 
and to America, students would 
graduate with few prejudices. Noth- 
ing would be more constructive, for 
example, than the teaching of the 
story of the Negro in America in the 
white public schools of the South. 

But there is no immediate pros- 
pect of such instruction where it is 
most needed. Even so, it is not im- 
possible to get somewhere in our 
own communities. Not long ago I 
attended a performance by sixth- 
graders—including my own gangling 
11-year-old—of the dramatic adapta- 
tion of Caddie Woodlawn, Carolyn 
Brink’s splendid book for children. 
It is a plea for tolerance that few 
youngsters can miss, and the lesson 
wasn't lost on the parents. I have 
participated in parent-teacher pro- 
gtams which used, however gingerly, 
the same theme. There should be 
more of these plays and programs in 
every school. Nazi Germany’s schools 
did an efficient job of indoctrinating 
youth with hate, If the United States 
is the moral opposite of the totali- 
tarian state, we should realize the 
moral law underlying democracy is 
as basic as the three R's. 

Most churches are already in the 
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fight against hate. Younger clergy-: 


men and many older ones are placing 
more and more emphasis upon the 
brotherhood of man and are not 
afraid to answer the hate mongers. 
The churches are made-to-order 
forums for attacking the racial 
bigotry which, more than anything 
else, makes the yellow and brown 
and black peoples of the world sus- 
picious of democracy. There is 
equally good precedent in the He- 
braic commandment, ‘“Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” and in Christ’s, ‘“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
There is another forum, another 
weapon—America’s 13,000 news- 
papers and magazines. Most pub- 
lishers are willing to fight against in- 
tolerance, if only in self-protection. 
It is but a short step from intolerance 
of race to intolerance of free speech 
and free press. A vigorous editorial 
program against prejudice should in- 
clude a willingness to expose hate 
groups at local points of infection. 
Equally important is news em-_ 
phasizing ability, heroism, gener- 
osity, and civic-mindedness of Amer- 
icans of all origins. We have found 
many such examples in Greenville, 
and I try to make the most of them: 
a Negro contribution which put the 
Community Fund over the top; a 
white man entering a burning shack 
to save a bedridden Negro woman; 
an unasked participation by Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the United 
Jewish Appeal drive; a Jewish citi- 
zen’s long record as philanthropist 
and civic leader. 
Such stories are far more effective 
than generalized editorials. If your 
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paper isn’t printing them, or is aloof 
to the problems of local prejudice, 
try talking to the editor or writing 
him a letter. It will work more often 
than you suppose. 

And finally, you have a public 
weapon of your own—the ballot. In 
my own part of the country, Senator 
Bilbo, Representative Rankin, and 
the late Governor-elect Gene Tal- 
madge of Georgia and his son have 
demonstrated that bigotry is a power- 
ful campaign plank, even a platform 
by itself. 

The man who today whispers a 
campaign to gain a minor political 
job may be tomorrow’s demagogue 
seeking state or national office. The 
only person who can lick him is you, 
through your votes, your protesting 
voice. If you make an office-seeker’s 


tolerance, or lack of it, a principal 
test of his fitness, and back up your 
opinion with activity for or against 


Just a Visitor 


him, you can make bigotry a political 
liability instead of an asset. 

I am aware that I have offered no 
cure-all, no precise program for 
stopping the hate mongers. I doubt 
that a program which will work 
everywhere exists. But I am re- 
minded of what a great Southerner 
and great American, the late William 
Alexander Percy, of Greenville, said 
to me a few months after I had 
opened a competing newspaper in 
his town, which is now my home: 

“You can’t do anything on the 
grand scale. But you can work for 
your own people in your own town. 
It isn’t national leaders we need so 
much as men of good will in each of 
the little owns of America. Try to 
keep Greenville a decent place by be- 
ing a correct citizen yourself. The 
total of all the Greenvilles can make 
the kind of country we want or don’t 
want.” 


Copyright, Better Homes & Gardens 
(November, 1947) 


ON A FRISCO TRAIN running between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis one time one of my near neighbors was an extremely talkative, 
boastful white minister of the gospel. All up and down the coach 
he could be heard telling the man seated next to him of his fine 
success in saving souls. “That had been going on for quite some 
time when the Negro porter came through the car. The minister 
caught him as he passed and started to work on him. 

“Are you right with the Master?” he concluded. 

The porter never blinked an eye as he replied, 

“Heaven’s my home. I’m just a-visitin’ here.” 

A titter ran from one end of the car to the other. 
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Haile Selassie makes African nation 
one of the few bright spots 
in the chaotic postwar world 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 


WICE the emperor of Ethiopia 
had addressed the supreme in- 
ternational authority. The first 
time, more than a decade ago, Haile 
Selassie stood before the League of 
Nations—a tragic, lonely but unfor- 
gettable figure as he pleaded for help 
against Mussolini’s mechanized le- 
gions. 
In his words many another nation 
might have read its own coming fate. 
But they did not listen, and Ethiopia 


became the first victim of fascist ag-- 


gression. 

A few weeks ago, Haile Selassie 
had another message for the United 
Nations. This time he did not ap- 
pear in person. He was too busy, 

_ and besides, it was a routine business 
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matter. So he sent a telegram to 
Lake Success: 

“Ethiopian Government feels that 
notwithstanding heavy war damages, 
sufficient progress made in recon- 
struction to warrant concentration 
United Nations efforts on reconstruc- 
tion in countries more recently liber- 
ated . . . other United Nations more 
immediately in need of urgent assist- 
ance.” 

The effect of this message, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, was “‘like the first glimpse of a 
post-war dawn as the Economic and 
Social Council prepared to take up 
the critical plight of much of the 
world.” 

What has been happening inside» 
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this forgotten land to make possible 
the first cheerful report ever received 
from a member of the United Na- 
tions? The first clue is the startling 
reply of the emperor to a visitor who 
asked: “What do you think of the 
Italians?” 

“T like them very much.” 

Seeing a look of incredulity on his 
questioner’s face, Selassie smiled and 
added: “I am speaking, of course, of 
Italian colonists—not of the fascists 
who invaded my country and butch- 
ered my people.” 

After the conquest of Ethiopia, the 
Italians—believing the country was 
theirs forever—set about developing 
it at a furious pace. Colonists poured 
in and built roads, railways, and fac- 
tories. They introduced European 
houses, furniture—and plumbing. 

Like the aborigine who accepted 
airplanes and television without com- 
ment, but was fascinated by a water 
faucet, the Ethiopians have seized on 
plumbing as the symbol of progress 
and prosperity. A bathroom has be- 
come a surer sign of social prestige 
than a title. With returning prosper- 
ity, a toilet is installed in homes be- 
fore a damaged roof is repaired. 

Meanwhile, a large number of Ital- 
ians who came as conquerors have 
remained as mechanics, technicians, 
and civil servants. When the British 
liberated Ethiopia in late 1941, Se- 
lassie interceded to prevent hundreds 
of Italian colonists from being 
thrown into prison camps. They 
have shown their gratitude by decid- 
ing to remain and help develop still- 
primitive Ethiopia rather than return 
to worn-out Italy. 
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Selassie’s attitude toward his for- 
mer enemies is due partly to his 
twentieth-century realism, partly to 
the teachings of Ethiopia's religion— 
the ancient and literal version of 
Christianity. Ethiopia’s Christianity 
has gained nothing from—or lost 
nothing to—changes in the religion 
through recent centuries. The church 
was cut off, in its early years, from 
the rest of Christendom by the tides 
of Islam. 

The wisdom which is slowly but 
surely setting Ethiopia back on its 
feet may be of even more ancient 
origin. Selassie, it is rumored, is a 
direct descendant of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 

But Ethiopia, with firsthand expe- 
rience of what can happen to a small 
nation if it falls into the hands of 
one great power, is not letting her- 
self come under the domination of 
any individual country. Today, Ethio- 
pia’s chief import is brains—the 
brains of many foreigners. 

When Martin Moore of The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph visited Addis 
Ababa recently, he discovered that 
the Ethiopian capital has become one 
of the most cosmopolitan cities in the 
world, with ancient and modern, 
Western and Eastern, cultures inex- 
tricably mixed. 

At the bar of the King George 
Club on Churchill Street he heard 
the babble of many tongues above 
the hum of the electric cocktail mixer. 
Across the street, two Italian mechan- 
ics were installing a colored electric 
sign on the Itegué Hotel. It out- 
lined the Lion of Judah, which is one 
of Selassie’s many titles. In their ho- 
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tel suite upstajrs, a couple from Liv- 
erpool—a lawyer and his wife—were 
busy drafting English-style laws for 
the emperor and drawing up a state- 
insurance plan. 

Fifty yards from the King George 
Club, the beneficiaries of these laws 
and this plan—the John Does of 
Ethiopia—were living with their fam- 
ilies as they had lived for centuries, 
in mud-plastered huts. The fuel for 
their indoor cooking fires, cow-dung 
briquettes, were being brought into 
the city along the main street in don- 
key caravans that ignored the motor 
traffic. 

In his palace, designed by an Aus- 
trian architect, Haile Selassie was con- 
ferring that day with the American 
governor of the Ethiopian National 
Bank, or the British ex-brigadier gen- 
eral who is ‘‘mayor’’—or manager— 
of the city of Addis Ababa, or the 
former German aviator who advises 
him on trade and agriculture, or the 
Englishman who is president of the 
Ethiopian High Court, or the Swede 
who is commander in chief of the 
Imperial Guard. 

A newcomer is apt to ridicule the 
strange conglomeration which is post- 
war Ethiopia. But he finds his deri- 
sion as short-lived as that which 
greeted the clumsy attempts of 13 
American colonies to found an inde- 
pendent nation. Soon he senses, be- 
neath the incongruous contrasts, a 
tremendous will to develop, a yearn- 
ing after the realities, as well as the 
veneer of progress. 

There is still great poverty and 
petty oppression in the remote dis- 
tricts of a land which is more than 
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twice as big as the New England 
States, New York, and Pennsylvania 
combined. But, in this place where 
feudalism flourished a few years ago, 
there is also a real striving after de- 
mocracy. One native member of the 
emperor's cabinet is the son of a 
leatherworker; another is a graduate 
of the London School of Economics; 
a third, during the Italian occupa- 
tion, ran a Paris night club; and a 
fourth operated a restaurant in Cairo. 

Haile Selassie holds three cabinet 
positions, one of which is probably 
a heavier burden than the throne it- 
self. That is the directorship of edu- 
cation. Seldom has history witnessed 
the phenomenon of a nation so eager 
for learning, or a desire so difficult 
of fulfillment. 

Henry Littler, head of the British 
Council in Ethiopia, relates that 
“children run after me in the streets, 
begging not for money but for 
books.”” Trying to catch up with cen- 
turies of neglected education, Selassie 
asked the British Council to supply 
50 teachers, but only 14 could be pro- 
cured, reveals Mr. Moore. 

Any teacher with a yen for pio- 
neering could find it in Ethiopia. 
The existing schools could be filled 
100 times over. Ethiopia's two most 
important projects, a Five-Year Plan 
and a Ten-Year Plan, both concern 
education. 

In other ways Haile Selassie has 
shown that he is neither a figurehead 
nor a traditional Eastern potentate. 
He is taking every practical part in 
the commercial development of his 
country. Like his remote ancestor, 
Solomon, he is a trader as well as a 
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ruler, and a partner in many business 
enterprises. 

His empress owns the largest hotel 
in Addis Ababa. The crown prince 
owns a sawmill; his younger brother, 
the Duke of Harrar, bought the for- 
mer Italian hotel in that city, and is 
founder of the Harrar Trading Corp. 
The members of the royal family are 
joint owners of the Imperial Trans- 
port Corp. 

Ethiopia has not, of course, pulled 
itself up entirely by its own boot- 
straps. In the early days of libera- 
tion the country received considerable 
aid from Britain and from UNRRA 
contributions, as well as a United 
States export-import bank credit of 


over $3,000,000, and a Swedish loan 
of $700,000. 

Ethiopia has become one of the 
few nations with a bright future. It 
will receive $25,000,000 in repara- 
tions from Italy. Its annual export 
trade is $20,000,000. It has a sur- 
plus of cattle and agricultural prod- 
uce to sell. . 

But, above all, it has oil. In the 
millions of dollars now being offered 
him by negotiators from oil-hungry 
nations, Haile Selassie sees, not per- 
sonal riches like some rulers, but hos- 
pitals and social-service programs and 
most important—books, schools, and 
teachers for the children of the na- 


tion he lost and won again. 


Copyright, Magazine Digest 
October, 1947) 


Backyard Visitor 
THE 8-YEAR-OLD BOY came home. The mother asked where 


he had been. Next door playing with his best friend. 


were you doing?” 


“What 


“O, we were listening to Mr. Robeson sing.” 


The mother blinked. 


“Yes,” 


“Paul Robeson?” 


The mother recovered her aplomb with a fast, “My goodness, 
Mr. Robeson certainly can sing, can’t he?” 


“Yes, but he can play football better. 
yard playing with us.” 
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He’s been in the back 


Marcia Winn, Chicago Tribune 
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LET’S DANCE by Benny Goodman (Vic- 
,tor). For real rhythm and virtuoso 
‘f playing combined into a really rare 

treat of wonderful dance music, this 

set of eight sides is unbeatable. The 

discs are reissues from the days when 
Benny and his gang were tops. Perhaps 
the best of this album is the unfor- 
gettable King Porter Stomp. 


NOW HE TELLS ME and THOSE THINGS 
MONEY CAN’T BUY by King Cole 
Trio (Capitol). Nat gets by on the 
first side with clever novelty lyric 
but sentimental flipover is below 
trio’s average. Catchy Tells Me is 

along lines of many Cole hits of the past 

and may pop up as another moneymaker. 


WALKING SLOW and REMAINING SOU- 
VENIRS by Louis Russell (Apollo). 
There's a nice lazy piano background 
on the Souvenirs side but Lee Rich- 
ardson could have gotten a lot more 
out of the vocals. Both numbers are 

mood music—just good for dreamy 

dancing. 


SUMMERTIME and WRITE ME A LETTER 
by The Ravens (National). The top 
side is a sequel to the best-selling 
Ol Man River and has the same 
unique rhythm arrangement. There's 
some interesting contrasts in voices. 

The reverse is an original by Howard 

Biggs that’s nothing exciting. 


OH ME! OH MY! BLUES and IT’S 
BEEN SO LONG by Walter Davis 
(Victor). This is typical ‘down 
home” stuff that may appeal to some 
but adds up to cliche claptrap. Davis 


is backed by guitar, drums and Piano) 


and the steady syncopation gets very 
monotonous as does his voice. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG CLASSICS (Colum- 
bia). With the current Satchmo 
boom growing every day, it is happy 
news that many of the best of his 
oldtime records are blossoming out 
on shop shelves. This album in- 

cludes some oldies, some more recent. 

All told it’s a well rounded presentation 

of Louis. 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ by Irving Fazola 
(Victor). For collectors who like 
their Dixieland pure and uncut, these 
eight records are sure to be a hit. 
For they are the real McCoy in the 
New Orleans beat with the old- 

timers beating the skins and blowing 

their guts as they did a quarter of a 

century back. For beboppers, strictly no 

sale. 7 

UNDERGROUND TRAIN by Kenneth Spen- 
cer (Young People’s). Youngsters 
in their school years will find the 
story of how Negro slaves escaped to 
the North exciting and dramatic as 
told with stirring music by Kenneth 

Spencer’s rich voice. The record is de- 

signed to reach teen agers and does a 

fine job in simply relating its story. 

HOUSE RENT BOOGIE and TAKE A 

a LITTLE OFF THE TOP by Count 

‘| Basie (Victor). Playing around with 
a couple of clever tunes, Basie and 
his piano beats out a nifty rhythm 
that catches on nicely. The band 

comes through tops, too, in this pair of + 

waxings that is up to the best of Basie. 

THE BOOGIE MAN and REVERSE THE 
CHARGES by Sunny Williams (Super 
Disc). Jivesters will be happy with 
the Boogie side on this pair from an 
up and coming trio. It’s got a nice 
beat which is given a swell rendition. 

Reverse is a droll, droopy piece that tries 

to be clever but never quite gets places. 
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Negroes played key role 
in riding Western ranges 


MEN 
HORSEBACK 


By Raymond E. Past 


HE SCENE: eighty years on the 
American Great Plains. In the 
midst of a bawling, dust-raising 
herd of three thousand Texas long- 
horns, rolling north through empty 
country along the old Chisholm 
Trail, cowboys ride slowly, strate- 
_ gically placed for its best control. 
Two, known as “‘points,”” ride ahead 
and to either side, “‘swingmen’’ walk 
their ponies parallel to the vast col- 
umn of moving beef. Bringing up 
the rear are the unfortunate dusteat- 
ers “riding the drags.” Off in the 
distance rolls the chuck wagon. 
' A picture familiar to you from the 
movies, perhaps? But look again. 
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Do you see anything strange, any- 
thing different from Hollywood and 
pulp fiction? See that cowboy riding 
the left point? Faded blue levis, big 
hat, boots, six-shooter, beautifully 
trained cow-pony — just another 
hand? Yes, he is just another hand | 
—but look once more. Isn’t his skin 
black? So is that of one of the 
swingmen! And so is that of thou- 
sands of ordinary hard-working, 
hard-riding, fun-loving cowboys all 
over the plains. This is not a movie 
you're looking at—it’s history! 

For the facts are that there were’ 
large numbers of Negroes on the 
ranches and great cattle trails of the 


; 
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Old West. Black men on horseback 
receive at least some mention in al- 
most every serious volume about the 
cattle country. Such prominent and 
authentic writers and Westerners of 
the old school as Andy Adams, 
Charlie Siringo, “Teddy Blue” Ab- 
bott, John Young, Ross Santee, F. R. 
Lubbock—all of these mention the 
Negro cowhand, and pay their re- 
spects to his abilities. 

Probably as accurate and reliable 
an estimate as can be had of the 
actual numbers of Negroes on the 
great cattle trails north from Texas 
is given by G. W. Saunders, who 
was president of the Old Trail Driv- 
ers’ Association. Saunders says: 

“From 1868 to 1895 it is estimated 
that fully 35,000 men went up the 
trail with herds, if the number of 
men computed by the number of 
cattle driven is correct. Of this num- 
ber of men about one-third were 
Negroes and Mexicans, another third 
made more than one trip. Let us 
conclude that one-half of the white 
trail drivers who made one trip have 
died and we still have some 6,000 
survivors of the trail scattered all 
over the world, all of whom ought 
to be members of our association.” 

“About” one-third of 35,000 
would be twelve thousand Mexicans 
and Negroes. To judge from the lit- 
erature of the trail the latter were in 
the majority, but even dividing the 
number equally we have some six 
thousand trips up the trail by the 
Negro. 

Texas immediately after the Civil 
War had lots of cattle but not too 
many citizens, and less money. The 
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need was for a cattle market, and 
when J. G. McCoy built the first of 
the cowtowns, Abilene, Kansas, in 
1867, he smashed the bottleneck. In ~ 
fifteen short years over four million 
longhorns poured out of the Lone 
Star State in a tremendous surge 
which filled the entire plains and 
created a new American way of life. 
The flood of beef continued un- 
checked until barbed wire closed the 
trails in the 1890s. 

A cow man in San Antonio 
couldn’t order a mossy-horn steer to 
hit out for Abilene; he had to pro- 
vide an escort for it. What more 
natural, if a third of the population 
are ‘Mexican and Negroes,’ than 
that a third of the trail-drivers should 
be the same? As a matter of fact, 
the recently freed slaves were ‘‘cheap 
labor” and poked cows in greater 
numbers than their percentage of the 
census would indicate. 

The “racial problem” among the 
trail crews seems to have been al- 
most no problem at all. Segregation 
was not practised; colored hand and 
white lived together, ate at the same 
chuck wagon, and got along with no 
more friction than would be expected 
in any unmixed group. In the wild 
cowtowns at trail’s end, the races ap- 
parently separated socially—at least 
in the tales and reminiscences, by 
white narrators, there is no indica- 
tion of mixing—but on the trail one 
man was about as good as another 
until proved different. 

Fiction generally fosters the idea 
that such stray Negroes as found 
their way into the West functioned ' 
as menials. This, especially as ap- 
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plied to trail crews, is simply—and 
obviously—false. Men engaged in 
herding longhorns up the trail had 
no room in their group for dead- 
wood; a man pulled his own weight 
or was a burden, even a hazard, to 
the others. Nor were cowhands able 
to indulge themselves in servants. 
So, if the Negro rider appears on 
the trail, and he does, he must be 
pictured as taking his full share in 
the work and responsibilities. 

A combing of the monumental 
Trail Drivers of Texas bears this out. 
This book is a collection of remin- 
iscences of the trail written by men 
who went up it, the members of the 
Old Trail Drivers’ Association. In 
this volume are references to at least 
fifty-one Negroes. These fifty-one 
were divided according to their 
duties in this manner: thirty-four 
were regular working cowboys, ten 
were cooks, five had indeterminable 
jobs, one was a horse wrangler, and 
one was a trail boss. This last man 
(whose name was Al Jones) is of 
interest not because he was a trail 
boss—for obviously with all-Negro 
outfits, of which there were many, 
the boss would be colored—but be- 
cause he seems to have had white 
men working under him. 

So of the fifty-one Negroes in the 
Trail Drivers only six at the most 
filled lowly positions. That is, the 
wrangler, who was a nurse to the 
remuda or stock of saddle horses and 
whose work was considered humble, 
and the five men whose jobs cannot 
be determined. Let no one assume 
anything menial about the camp 
cook! He not only often received 
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better pay than the average hand, but 
maintained his dignity so forcefully 
that “techy as a cook” is still a 
standard simile in the range country. 

Quite a few cattlemen employed 
outfits entirely composed of Negroes. 
Such was D. R. Fant of the Santa 
Rosa Ranch, Goliad County, Texas. 
One of the men who worked for 
Fant was J. F. Brewer of Austin, 
Texas, father of James Mason Brew- 
et, prominent educator. The elder 
Mr. Brewer is a spry youngster who 
remembers his trips up the trail from 
1886 to 1891 as if they were yester- 
day. He served as camp cook. He 
says that the majority of Fant’s crews 
were entirely colored, and that some 
of the others were mixed Mexicans 
and Negroes. These crews would 
average twelve or thirteen men and 
would trail about two thousand head 
north to market or, on government 
contract, to feed the Indian nations. 

Several dusky cowpunchers arose 
to cattle-kingdom-wide prominence, 
and among the best known and loved 
of these is Matthew ‘‘Bones’’ Hooks 
of Amarillo, Texas. For the last 
fifty-three years, a lone white flower 
from him has graced the funeral of 
each of the old timers who crossed 
the Great Divide, and in 1938 he was 
made an honorary member of the 
Old Trail Drivers’ Association “‘be- 
cause of his loyalty and devotion to 
the West.” The Anfarillo Sunday 
News and Globe of August 14, 1938 
called him ‘‘one of the best riders 
that ever sat leather.” He raised 
horses for many years with a white 
partner, Tom Clayton, and remem- 
bers nostalgically what a happy ar- 
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rangement it was: “Tom and me 
was partners in the wens sense of the 
word.” 

Bones lives in Amarillo, Texas, 
and doesn’t look his eighty years. He 
is the idol of Amarillo’s cowboy- 
worshipping small fry,.for whom he 
has organized the Dogie Club, a col- 
ored boys’ organization which is in- 
cidentally responsible for a happy 
lessening of juvenile delinquency. 

Perhaps the only colored cowhand 
to write his memoirs was Nat Love, 
better known as “Deadwood Dick.” 
Love was born a slave in Tennessee, 
and after the Civil War went West 
in search of his fortune, obtaining a 
job with a cow outfit. He tells of 


meeting up with their trail crew in 
the following words: 

“Approaching a party who were 
eating their breakfast, I got to speak 


with them. They asked me to have 
some breakfast with them, which in- 
vitation I gladly accepted. During 


the meal I got a chance to ask them 
many questions. They proved to be 
a Texas outfit, who had just come 
up with a herd of cattle and having 
delivered them they were preparing 
to return. There were several colored 
cowboys = them, and good 
ones too. 

Love in his book tells of winning 
his nickname in a shooting contest 
at Deadwood, South Dakota, by 
placing fourteen rifle shots in an 
apple-sized target at 100 and 250 
yatds shooting from the hip, and 
then placing ten of twelve Colt .45 
slugs in the same target at 150 yards. 

No, the dashing cowboy of the 
plains was not always the pictur- 
esquely garbed Anglo - American 
whose eyes were “blue chips” as he 
leveled his Colt sixgun, or the even 
more gaily bedecked Mexican with 
steeple hat, silver doodads, and con- 
cealed cutlery. Often that romantic 
figure was black! 


Shoeshine Salesman 
A FAMOUS FINANCIER was intercepted between his office and 


his waiting limousine by an ambitious shoeshine boy. 


“Shine your 


shoes, Mister?’’ the boy asked pleasantly. 


“No, thanks,” 


said the financier. 


“Shine ‘em so’s you can see your face in ‘em?” 


“No!” 
“Coward!” 


Leland McElroy, Everybody's Digest 
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THE BAGGAGE CAR of the Georgia Central’s slowest train contained two sacks 
of mail, a battered trunk, seven packages—and one live mule, with a destination tag 
tied around his neck. Just before the train reached Athens, the mule chewed up the 
tag. The colored brakeman discovered the loss, and exclaimed, “Now what is we 

gonna do with this crazy mule? He ate up where he’s going.” 
Bennett Cer} 

A TRAVELER on the Milwaukee Railroad was giving the dining-car waiter his order. 
“And for dessert,” he said, “I'll have some plum pudding and coffee.” 

The waiter said he didn’t have any plum pudding. “What!” cried the passenger. 
“You don’t have any plum pudding? That’s absurd. My man, I am one of your biggest 
customers. I ship hundreds of carloads of freight every month. And this once, when 
I travel on your line, I can’t get what I want to eat! I'll take this up with the manage- 
ment. I'll go to the top!” 

The steward, interceding, called the waiter aside. ‘When we stop in Milwaukee 
in a few minutes,” he said, “we'll get a plum pudding. Tell the chef to make hard 
sauce and serve some of that good brandy with it.” It was done. 

Just out of Milwaukee, the waiter reappeared at the customer's side, smiling proudly. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “I’m happy to tell you that we have the plum pudding, and the 
chef has been working all the way on the sauce. He hopes you'll like it. And with 
it, with the compliments of the line, we would like to serve you this 50-year-old brandy.” 

The waiter paused for the expected result. 

The customer threw his napkin on the table with a gesture of fiery defiance. 

“To blazes with it!’ he shouted. “I'd rather be mad!” 

Chicago Daily News 
PASSENGER: “Suppose there is an accident and the train is wrecked?” 

Porter: “Don’t worry, lady, the company has plenty more trains.” 

Emancipator 
an ONDUCTOR,” cried the fat woman, perspiring with anxiety. ‘Will you please 
help me off the train? You see, I’m stout, and I have to get off the train back- 
wards. The porter always thinks I'm getting on and gives me a shove on again. I’m 
five stations past my destination now!” 
Ralph Franklin 
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By William Stanley Braithwaite 


OW LONG ago it is, looking 
back from this mid-twentieth 
century, to that night in 1888, 

when my boyish eyes and ears were 
focussed upon that giant of a man, 
and being swept by him still further 
backward through time over southern 
plantations and swamplands, across 
turbulent seas into the dim, mysteri- 
ous African centuries, of racial an- 
guish! 

I had seen Frederick Douglass!— 
heard him lecture at the Park Street 
Church! Heard his thunderous voice 
go echoing upwards to vanish 
through the delicately beautiful 
Christopher Wren steeple on the 
church that pointed to heaven above 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH- 
WAITE is a well-known poet who won 
the Spingarn Medal in 1918. He has 
edited a number of anthologies of poetry, 
was for several years on the editorial staff 
of the Boston Transcript. 
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the Old Granary Burial Ground 
where slept in eternal peace the par- 
ents of Benjamin Franklin. 

My great-grandmother’s husband, 
Mr. Overman, took me to hear the 
great man speak. He was her second 
husband, and everyone in the family, 
elders as well as children, addressed 
or referred to him as Mr. Overman. 
I don’t think I ever heard his wife 
call him Sandy, which was his given 
name. He was a tall, gaunt man, 
with a laugh that was pointed with 
arrows of derision. He had known 
bondage, and strangely enough, free- 
dom had not tempered him gracious- 
ly, but made him brittle with arro- 
gance. He seemed always wrapped 
in memories which made us, I have 
since surmised, a parcel of retribu- 
tions he could not deliver. He made 
of every anti-slavery hero a god, but 
Frederick Douglass was the Divinity, 
the word made flesh of a conquering 
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freedom, for to Mr. Overman, he was 
not simply the symbol of successful 
revolt against injustice but the foun- 
dation rock upon which was built a 
new citadel of human brotherhood. 

Mr. Overman had an eloquence of 
his own when he expressed himself 
in worship of his hero, and he filled 
my young ears with Frederick Doug- 
lass’ exploits as we walked along the 
Common malls, dimly lighted with 
gas-lamps, on our way to the Park 
Street Church. 

We found seats in the balcony, the 
church being completely filled with 
members of both races. The balcony 
had a vantage point that gave me 
great satisfaction—I could look down 
upon the great figure of the man. 
When he raised his leonine head 
with its shock of white hair, as he 
often did in dramatic gesture, I could 
look full into his face as he poured 
forth his eloquence. That exciting 
moment brought a thrill never to be 
forgotten, as I have not forgotten it 
during the intervening sixty years. 

I have no recollection of Frederick 
Douglass being introduced to the 
audience by some eminent citizen. My 
remembered impression is that he 
simply walked onto the platform and 
stood briefly facing the multitude, for 
there still echoes in my ears the thun- 
derous applause that greeted him. 

I had been bred on the nourish- 
ment of greatness in the individual 
man, my own father, having been but 
two years dead at this time, had 
chronicled the deeds of Wellington, 
Gladstone, and Parnell, in the back- 
ground of his British heritage, and 
of Garrison, Grant, and Phillip 
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Brooks, in the land of his adoption, 
for me, but here I was in the pres- 
ence of greatness, my eyes upon his 
stalwart but aging figure, and my ears 
listening to the voice that had 
charmed and persuaded the peoples 
at home and abroad with a fiery elo- 
quence in the cause of truth and jus- 
tice. Oh, how indelibly etched upon 
my boyish imagination is the image 
of the man who had been the Moses 
of a shackled race and who, after his 
self-liberation, had by his intellect 
and the superb power of his faith, 
conjured out of their disabilities and 
denials the vision of a promised land 
of democratic citizenship. 

The history of Frederick Douglass’ 
deeds as related to me at this time, 
like the deeds of all great men for 
boys, were less important for their 
character and purpose than in the 
manner of their performance. The 
romantic and glamorous, however 
much of pain and sorrow may lie be- 
neath the surface, these elements are 
what make the strongest appeal to the 
boy’s mind. Mr. Overman had told 
me, in preparation for our attend- 
ance at his lecture, some facts about 
Frederick Douglass, which gave a 
meaning to the scraps of conversation 
in which I had heard his name men- 
tioned in reference to some sequence 
of events. However, my boyish 
imagination could supply what back- 
ground it might, of his daring and 
tempestuous career, but the reality of 
the moment was absorbed by an elec- 
tric tension whose central force’ was 
the Man himself, standing, a bronze 
gladiator, receiving with aloof maj- 
esty, the spontaneous plaudits of the 
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audience. 

I have, of course, since, become ac- 
quainted with his life and deeds, and 
the stirring problems and activities 
of his times, The moral pressure had 
never before been so strong and in- 
sistent upon a young nation, young 
by the standards of history, to live 
up to its ideals and purposes. The 
nation was under the stress of three 
disturbing problems: to heal the 
wounds caused by a bitter internecine 
war, with chattel slavery an inevit- 
able factor during the progress of the 
war, and after its abolition through 
the terrible sacrifice of blood, the ad- 
justment of the freedom into the 
civil and social pattern of the re- 
united Republic; and then, during 
the three decades following the Civil 
War, a third problem rending the 
nation, of political corruption and in- 
dustrial piracy in mutual connivance. 

There were titans in those days of 
the young Republic: there had to be 
titans if the Republic was to survive 
its internal ills, the civil, political, 
and industrial ills, which were the 
growing pains of the young nation. 
And the times produced them, the 
titans, William Lloyd Garrison, John 
Brown, Walt Whitman, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, Edwin L. Godkin, and 
Frederick Douglass, upon whose 
shoulders was draped the mantles of 
an inspired new concept of govern- 
ment and society. 

I cannot now recall the words that 
Frederick Douglass spoke that night 
in delivering his discourse. That is 
too much to expect, after all these 
years, of a boy in his ninth year. But 
there was something more important 
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which makes, in retrospection, the ex- 
perience rare and momentous. It was 
the emanation of an oratory vitalized 
with the living mythology of a per- 
sonality that had scaled a modern 
Olympus in pursuit of the North 
Star of Freedom. It was the sound 
of his voice, saturating my memory, 
that began like a murmur floating 
from the springs at the foot of Olym- 
pus, gathering force and color as it 
ascended to the crest where with vol- 
canic power it broke into a roar of 
thunder, pouring out a message of 
wrongs and hopes. 

The dramatic gesture of hands and 
white-crowned head, flashing like 
lightning amidst the storm of words, 
held one in a spell of admiration, in 
which one easily surrendered to his 
unfolding drama of personal and ra- 
cial history. The voice was impreg- 
nated with the aching hopes of man, 
and not only was it generated with 
visions from the dim recesses of the 
African heritage, but alchemized 
with aspirations that Greece and 
Rome gave of their passionate and 
lucid philosophies and laws; Italy, 
France, Germany and England, in 
their modern awakening of the com- 
mon man tempered it with their arts 
and sciences, to prove that in the 
hearts of all men was one universal 
ideal of liberty. 

The mobile features of his face— 
the aquiline nose, the firm, square 
jaws, the glowing eyes—framed by 
the blocked heavy mass of white hair, 
made a very document of spectacular 
human experience. The head shook 
at times with an appeal for under- 
standing, at others with an ecstatic 
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revelation, and if these moods failed 
of their effect, there followed a sud- 
den and resonant burst of angry im- 
precations. It reverberated through- 
out the church like a physical force—a 
whirlwind that swept on its wings the 
agony of years of oppression mingled 
with the mysterious sighs of faith and 
hopes. My boyish emotions must 
have reacted involuntarily, and cause 
me to move disturbingly in my seat, 
for I remember distinctly Mr. Over- 
man putting a restraining hand upon 
my knee. I remember also, that what 
impressed my boyish mind and 
senses, and had made me restless in 
their response to the magical drama 
of the speaker, composed itself into a 
serenity of voice and figure as the 
final words of his address faded into 
silence. The outburst of stormy ap- 
plause from the audience dropped the 
curtain on a memorable performance 
in which the actor was himself the 
hero of a tragedy history had writ- 
ten, but to whom God had given the 
virtues and powers to conquer and 
ennoble. 

Mr, Overman and I left the church, 


in my spirit eternally woven the image 
of Frederick Douglass, and crossed 
the gas-lit Common homewards. The 
Common was silent and spectre-like, 
and the surrounding streets, Boylston, 
Tremont, Park and Beacon, yet un- 
touched with the modernity that has 
since altered their aspects. Up the 
sloping mall on the northern side 
where hilly Beacon Street rose to its 
crest, stood the State House with its 
famous Bulfinch front and golden 
dome. And opposite, on the Com- 
mon side of the street, was the site 
where’ ten years later they were tc 
place the great St. Gaudens monu- 
ment which in bas-relief immortal- 
ized the Col. Robert Gould Shaw 
leading his Negro troops (the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment, which Fred- 
erick Douglass had been instrumental 
in organizing) against the ramparts 
of Fort Wagner. Its beauty and his- 
torical significance could not exist 
without a related tribute to the heroic 
memory and figure of Frederick 
Douglass, whose living greatness I 
had that night of my boyhood seen 
and heard. 


WALTER WHITE'S article, “Why I Remain a Negro,” originally announced for 
this issue will appear in the February issue of NEGRO Dicest instead. 
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Pearl Primus expresses the culture of her people in dancing 


‘Condensed from Time 


EVEN YEARS ago, a squat, 

powerful Negro girl named 

Pearl Primus, who had just 
graduated in biology from Manhat- 
tan’s Hunter College, was ringing 
doorbells in search of a laboratory 
job. She did not find the job, but 
she walked into an NYA group that 
started her dancing. Recently at the 
University of the Dance at rustic 
Jacob’s Pillow, Mass., where Pearl 
Primus was a guest artist, students 
saw one of the U.S.’s most spectacu- 
lar dancers in terrific action. 

Pearl Primus is no filmy ballerina. 
Her forte is force. Says she: “My 
body is built for heavy stomping, 
powerful dignity.”” She usually dances 
to an accompaniment of pulsing 
drums. In one of her new works, 
Santo, a psychological study of the 
clash of Voodooism and Christianity 
in Cuba, fascinated students watched 
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an exhibition of primitive, panther- 
like power and grace. In The Shout- 
ers of Sobo, a work based on the 
traditions of African stonecutters, 
students got a lesson in gripping, 
concentrated intensity. With muscled 
shoulders hunched over bended 
knees, her powerful arms pounding, 
her whole body dynamically dra- 
matic, everything about her was di- 
rected downward with terrible force. 

Less than a year after she started 
dancing, Pearl Primus won a New 
Dance Group scholarship, later stud- 
ied with Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, who called her 
“my little primitive,” and West In- 
dian Dancer Belle Rosette, who 
taught her how to freeze her mobile 
features and saucer-white eyes into 
demoniac, war-mask grimaces. 

After her smash debut in a New 
Dance Group recital, Pearl danced 
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in Manhattan night clubs, where she 
was a sensation, and as Sal and Da- 
homey Queen in Showboat. But after 
eleven months, she quit the show for 
more study. Since then, she has made 
concert appearances throughout the 
U.S. Wrote the New York Times’s 
sober dance critic John Martin: “. . 
It would be unfair to classify her 
merely as an outstanding Negro 
dancer, for by any standard she is 
_... Outstanding . . . her dances are 
all fine and authentic in spirit, well 
composed and danced with great 
technical skill as well as dramatic 
power.” 

Like another outstanding Negro 
dancer, Katherine Dunham, Pearl, 
now 27, is a serious student of an- 


thropology which, she claims, has a 
direct bearing on her art. She is now 
working for a Ph.D. at Columbia 
University. Says she: “What I try 
to express in my dancing is the cul- 
ture of the Negro people. . . . I am 
not preaching a ‘back to Africa’ 
movement. I am simply trying to 
show the Negro his African heritage 
and make him see that his culture 
had a dignity and strength and clean- 
liness. . . . I don’t know yet what 
I have to say about my own life or 
place in my own land. But some day 
I hope to be able to say, “This is my 
expression, this is what I have to 
say.’ 
Copyright, Time (August 25, 1947) 


P.S.—He Had the Job 


A COLORED BOY went into the neighborhood grocery store 
and said to the proprietor, ‘Please, Mr. Jones, can I use your 


telephone?” 


“Sure, Jim,” the kindly grocer replied. ‘Go right ahead.” He 
could not help overhearing the conversation. 


“Hello,” said Jim. “Is this Dr. Brown? 


Well, say, Doctor, do 


you need a boy to take care of your lawn this summer? . . . Oh 


you already have a boy? 
. . . Oh, so he is all right? . . . Well, thank 


give satisfaction? 
you, Doctor.” 


. . . Well, is he any good? Does he 


The grocer said, “So you didn’t get the job, Jim? That’s too bad.” 
“Oh, I already got the job,” Jim replied. “I was just checking 


up on myself.” 
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WHERE THERE’S LIFE (Paramount). Another one of those zany plots that 
are neither original nor entertaining almost drags Life down to a Hope-less 
proposition but the radio comedian is too much of a showman not to milk 
this yarn dry of every laugh in Joe Miller’s ancient book. Bob has done this 
piece before but somehow manages to salvage a bumper crop of corn out of 
the story to make a passable vehicle for Hope fans. 


IT HAD TO BE YOU (Columbia). This screwball comedy starring Ginger 
Rogers in a sort of one-woman show about a deb that goes in for psychiatry 
gets a bit belabored at crucial spots. The tale of a lass, who gets up to the 
marriage altar and then can’t say “Yes,’’ has some bright dialogue and fine 
direction but falls apart at the seams when the plot hits its climax. Credit 
Ginger with a nice try. 


SO WELL REMEMBERED (RKO). Based on the best-selling novel by James 
Hilton, the British-made movie with American direction proves to be one 
of the happiest combinations to hit the screen in months. With an intelligent, 
grown-up story on the clash of ideals between two camps of the modern 
world, the film is a provocative, exciting production that deserves the widest 
possible audience. 


KILLER McCOY (MGM). Mickey Rooney has finally grown up after his 
Army career and Metro gives him his sendoff in an adult role in a plot that 
has been done half a dozen times before—a hack prize-fighting yarn. Mickey 
struggles to make something out of the proceedings but he got too many 
handicaps to work against in the script. 


NIGHTMARE ALLEY (20th Century- Fox). Glamour boy Tyrone Power tries 
his hand in an entirely different role in this George Jessel- produced piece 
about carnivals. Although he seems somewhat out of place in this brutal 
shocker, he gives a convincing performance as a carnival roustabout who 
works his way up to big shot in a mind-reading racket. There’s some sordid 
stuff in the picture that may scare away some customers but all told it’s a 
worthy change from usual screen fare. 


ESCAPE ME NEVER (Warners). A by-now classic love story which started 
fr as a book and has been seen in a play and a movie gets the Hollywood treat- 


ment in this vehicle for Errol Flynn, who is out beyond his depth in this role. 


His co-star, Ida Lupino, however, comes through with a fine performance in 
this story that will be a cinch tear jerker for women audiences. 
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Houston-woman accomplishes wonders in changing juvenile delinquents 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


OLICE caught George, 13, Ne- 
gro, wearing the stolen herring- 
bone trousers and the plaid shirt. 

Out of jail, the boy started back 
to school. So disturbing to the school 
principal was the sight of her biggest 
problem returning, she wanted to 
quit her job. At the end of the school 
year, the principal revorted the 
change in George to be the most re- 
markable she had seen in 20 years 
teaching experience. 

Back of George’s reformation was 
a Negro woman named Ray Wilson, 
who was morally and financially 
aided by her strapping, good-natured 
husband, Hubert Wilson, drummer 
in a Texas orchestra. 

Mrs. Wilson lives in a small frame 
cottage in Houston’s North Side. She 
has taken delinquents, adult and 
juvenile, out of filth, poverty, jail, 
and ignorance and started them on 
the path to good living and good 
citizenship. 
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“She has done the best job, ama- 
teur or professional, any individual 
has ever done in this country,” a 
former county judge said of her. 

Childless, the Wilsons at one time 
were keeping a vigilant eye on 22 
Houston youngsters who had run 
sidewise at life and afoul of the law. 
A college graduate and former school 
teacher, Mrs. Wilson had been sec- 
retary of her church and had done 
more than an average amount of 
charity work. Then a March day in 
1943 a neighbor asked Mrs. Wilson 
to accompany her to court. The 
neighbor's 15-year-old son, Henry, 
stood before the county judge, ac- 
cused of stealing. 

“Why that boy had stolen every- 
thing in town that wasn’t nailed 
down,” Mrs. Wilson recalls. ‘I was 
shocked when the judge read off his 
crime record. There I'd been living 
right across the street.” 

As the judge expostulated with 
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Henry, looking right into the boy’s 
face, Mrs. Wilson said the judge was 
really talking to her. “I begged him 
‘not to send Henry to jail. I wanted 
to take him and try to redeem my- 
self.” 

She left the courthouse with Henry 
and his mother and went straight into 
their home. In three rooms 16 per- 
sons were living. The mother was to 
have another child. 

Mrs. Wilson moved all the mar- 
ried children and their offsprings, 
seven in all, out. She put the younger 
children in school, found jobs for 
the older ones. 

“No one in that house was work- 
ing before, and, of course, Henry 
stole. The family was living on what 
he took,” she explained. 

Mrs. Wilson left her telephone 
number with employers and school 


principals. She left a request that 
they call if any one of her charges 
played hooky or got into trouble. 
Recalcitrant youngsters were 
brought quickly into line by Mr. 


Wilson, “You should never hurt a 
child. I never hurt one in my life, 
just pull out your whipping belt and 
embarrass them in front of their 
friends,” Mr. Wilson explained. 

Patience, good hearts, and firm 
hands made the job the Wilsons took 
on possible. Since the Wilson home 
is small, youngsters stayed in their 
own homes or the foster homes Mrs. 
Wilson found for them. But she 
made every one of the 22 come by 
her house and call her by telephone 
twice a day. 

Henry went back to school in 
clothes the Wilsons bought, worked 
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during the summer vacation, saved 
enough money to buy four $25 gov- 
ernment bonds, and then joined the 
navy. He is there today. 

So accustomed had he become to 
reporting to Mrs. Wilson, he called 
and asked for permission to go to 
the movies when he came home on 
leave from the navy. 

At present directing the work of 
the Negro Light House for the 
Blind, the first Community Chest 
agency for Negroes ever to be staffed 
by Negroes, Mrs. Wilson can hardly 
wait to teach the job to someone else 
so she can get back to her voluntary 
tasks. 

“People are not bad, but they get 
in trouble when they are idle. Our 
people need education and work and 
recreation. I want to be busy seeing 
that they have better schools and a 
better chance. I believe in preven- 
tion, not reformation.” 

She is more than willing to ex- 
change her $175 a month salary for 
the compensation she receives from 
such a letter as this one addressed to 
her and her husband: “I am sitting 
here thinking of you very nice people 
and how nice and hard you tried to 
make a man of me. You helped me 
when I could not help myself. I 
think you are the bestest people in 
the whole world. Your son, Henry.” 

Or like the compensation of the 
special delivery Mother's Day card 
she received last May from George, 
now also of the United States Navy. 

“I cried I was so happy,” she said. 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(October 9, 1947) 
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AFRICAN 
WAY 


LEPHANTS, hippopotamuses, and rhinoceroses in Kruger 
National Park, Union of South Africa, are the forest-fire 
fighters of Africa's animal kingdom. 

The park, with an area of 8400 square miles in the eastern 
Transvaal, is larger than Massachusetts, and contains some 250 
elephants, 400 hippos, and an unestimated number of rhinos, 
as well as great numbers of other South African animals. 

The wild elephants and their fellow-pachyderms, on seeing a 
campfire or a pile of burning logs, will charge in and stamp out 
the fire. They are credited with having saved millions of acres 
of African timberland, down through the ages. Their thick 
hides especially adapt them for fire fighting. 

When these three-to-eight-ton “‘fire-trucks”. get the alarm, 
they hurtle along at surprising speeds. Rhinos can attain the 
race-horse speed of 45 miles an hour. Elephants can maintain, 
for a short distance, up to 25 miles an hour. 

The hippo is unique in that it can walk for miles on the bot- 
tom of a stream, closing ears and nostrils, and coming up for 
air every six or seven minutes. The hippo keeps channels clear 
by feeding on plants growing in the river. 

National Geographic News Bulletin 
HEN the U. S. State Department sent a nutrition expert 
to Monrovia to study Liberian diet the inhabitants got on 
the defensive about their “time-honored” dumboy (a kind of 
“mashed potatoes,” made with the cassava root and served in 
soup), foo-foo, palava sauce, palm butter, pepper soup, platto, 
petate greens and cassava leaf. 

“Even to lose dumboy, not to mention the others!” would be 
a calamity moaned a reporter of the Weekly Mirror. But the 
dietician, Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, head of the home economics 
department of Howard University, took an optimistic view: 
pepper soup sounded good to her, and many such foods were 
rich in vitamins—just how rich she intended to find out. 

United Nation World 

HE CATHOLIC population of the whole of Africa is 10 
million, out of a total of 144 million; that is one person in 
every 14, whereas in Great Britain the figure is officially one in 
20. Ministering to the Africans are 3,500 priests from 35 re- 
ligious congregations, helped by 2,000 brothers and 8,000 nuns. 
They operate in 170 ecclesiastical districts. Native clergy num- 

ber three bishops, 450 priests, 375 brothers, and 2,000 nuns. 
The Monstrance 
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50,000 Negroes livin 
in postwar British Isles 


BRITAIN’S 
HARLEM 


By Roi Ottley 


ONDON has something boldly 
approaching a ‘Harlem’’—not 

a clearly segregated community 

as is the case in New York, but one 
which is enclosed by rigid if invis- 
ible boundaries, with many of the 
contours of Negro life in the United 


States. This fact enabled me to ob- 
serve the manner in which the Eng- 
lishman treats his home-grown Ne- 
groes when I was in England. 
Maybe, I thought upon arrival, the 
manner in which the Negro GI was 
treated was too good to be true! But 
England was experiencing the great- 
est upheaval in race relations, so I 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New 
World A’Coming and was one of the 
first Negro war correspondents to go 
overseas. His new book, Black Odyssey, 
will be published soon by Scribners. 
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made a point of finding London’s 
Negro colony — for having myself 
lived in a Negro community, I had 
come to learn that such a place is a 
true caricature of the life about it 
and points up that life in brilliant 
outlines. 

Today, though infrequently adver- 
tised, there are some fifty thousand 
(maybe one hundred thousand) Ne- 
groes of various hues living in the 
British Isles. Most of them are called 
“colonials” and come from the Brit- 
ish colonies in Africa and the West 
Indies. The few who come from the 
United States are expatriates. Ne- 
groes are found chiefly in London, 
Bristol and Liverpool. Eight thou- 
sand in Cardiff, Wales, form the only 
rooted Negro community the Brit- 
ish Isles. Besides, there are thou- 
sands of Chinese, Malayans and In- 
dians. The Chinese live in Liver- 
pool’s “Chinatown” and London's 
Soho. The English people do not 
make the same racial distinctions as 
Americans, obviously: they lump to- 
gether all Negroes and Orientals and 
describe them as the “‘resident col- 
oured population.”” The exact num- 
ber is unknown, because the British 
ignore racial identity and origin when 
gathering census figures. 

» England’s colored peoples are 
mainly factory workers, seamen and 
students, who form the “‘floating col- 
oured population.” Many came into 
the country during the first World 
War as soldiers and sailors, and as 
workers for the munition plants. 
They are not legal residents, though 
many have lived in the country more 
than twenty-five years. Thousands 
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more .entered the country in World 
War II, as skilled factory workers, 
from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Aden, Malta and the West 
Indies. From British Honduras 
alone, one thousand Negro foresters 
were brought in for tree-felling 
work. Many of these men remained 
in the couritry. Undoubtedly, a siz- 
able Negro colony which will help 
swell England's total colored popula- 
tion, has been left by U. S. troops 
through their relationships with the 
British women. 

Thousands of blacks were born in 
England, many descendants of Afri- 
can slaves, for slavery and the British 
are old acquaintances. For almost 
two centuries there was Negro slav- 
ery in the British Isles, the British 
having introduced chattel slavery to 
America. Slavery was formally abol- 
ished in the British Isles in 1772, but 
not until 1834 in most of her ool- 
onies, though as late as 1941 the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society was forced to call the 
government's attention to the buying 
and selling of Malay girls and boys. 

Today there are roughly ten thou- 
sand Negroes in London, who per- 
haps illustrate typical living for most 
Negroes in England. To begin with, 
they enjoy more social freedom than 
Negroes do in the U. S., but less than 
Negro GIs did when in England. 
Residential restrictions do not exist, 
nor does segregation in public places. 
They have free access to schools, the- 
aters, restaurants and pubs. They 
may engage in any profession they 
are qualified to do and may marry 
whom they choose. 
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As a group, they do not seem to 
exude the earthy ebullience that is 
characteristic of Negroes in the U. S. 
Rather, in deportment, speech and 
habits, they are carbon-copy English- 
men, distinguished from their white 
countrymen only by color. They do 
not have the racial self-consciousness 
and inhibitions of the American Ne- 
gro, nor do they have his gregarious- 
ness or racial cohesiveness. Actually, 
they are fairly well integrated in the 
English community. Thus black Eng- 
lishmen are very often able to de- 
velop a culture and sophistication, 
and even acquire an air of refinement 
which is rarely found among Negroes 
or whites in the U. S. 

Yet, I was to learn that the first 
black man to take broom in hand and 
sweep the streets of London, was 
stoned by unemployed Englishmen. 
This occurred before the war. The 
fact is, Negroes in England have less 
economic opportunity that Negroes 
in the United States. The limitations 
have certain overtones of racial prej- 
udice. “The peacetime competition 
for jobs between Negro and white 
seamen in Liverpool produced racial 
tensions. Even menial work, that last 
refuge of the unskilled, is not open 
to Negroes—not by edict, however, 


*but by the compulsions of custom 


and unemployment among white 
Englishmen. I never saw a Negro 
porter, bellboy, barber, cook, boot- 
black, elevator operator or taxi driver 
the whole time I was in England. 
There is practically nothing for . 

Negro women to do unless they 
choose to be entertainers. One woman 
told me in 1945 she had Jast worked 
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as a substitute chorus girl when Lew 
Leslie’s Blackbirds toured England 
some ten years before. Yet, the en- 
tertainment field provides the most 
profitable living for Negroes. A few 
have developed into big-name attrac- 
tions. For example, there are Reg- 
inald Forsythe, composer of Serenade 
to a Wealthy Widow; Leslie Hutch- 
inson, Trinidad singer and pianist, 
who is a popular recording artist; 
Rudolph Dunbar, Guiana-born sym- 
phony conductor, and _ Elizabeth 
Welch, American singing star of the 
variety theater. 

“Uncle Sam may put a rope around 
the Negro’s neck,” said a black Eng- 
lishman bitterly, “but John Bull 
keeps a tight rope around the Ne- 
gro’s belly.” 

This characteristic comment was 
based on a widely-held misconcep- 
tion. Legends of fabulous prosperity 
in America reinforced by the extrav- 
agant spending of Negro Gls, caused 
many Englishmen to believe that 
black men in the U. S. share equally 
with whites in the lush of the coun- 
try. The publicized incomes of such 
people as Paul Robeson, Marian An- 
derson, Cab Calloway, Duke Elling- 
ton, Bill Robinson and Lena Horne, 
have made them lose sight of the 
great mass of Negroes who earn 
much less than the average English 
workingman. 

Actually it is the black depressed 
élements who feel the heavy hand of 
British racial prejudice, even to find- 
ing formidable obstacles to integra- 
tion in the English community. For 
a subtle color bar operates to rein- 
force their separation from the Eng- 
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lish people. Being black in England, 
without imposing labels, almost au- 
tomatically places a Negro outside 
the social pale. Such elements often 
become the dregs of the community, 
and even Negroes who live on the 
well-upholstered side of the tracks 
will have no social truck with them. 
However, exclusion does not carry 
with it racial derision. For example, 
in civilized circles the only English 
who uses the word “nigger’’ for Ne- 
gro is Hilaire Belloc, the distin- 
guished author. 

To further confuse the picture, the 
English often make distinctions be- 
tween light-complexioned Negroes 
and blacks, which Americans rarely 
do. While in theory the Englishman 
looks down on the “high yaller”’ or 
mixed-blood person as being “half- 
caste’’"—which indeed is a term of 
opprobrium—he nevertheless permits 
the fair-skinned Negro more freedom 
of movement than the black. The 
light-skinned Negro’s ability to fade 
into the racial landscape is an impor- 
tant social factor. Thus light-com- 
plexioned Negroes are frequently 
called “Europeans,” meaning they 
possess the superficial look and de- 
portment that approximates that of 
the white community. 

But British distinctions are essen- 
tially on a caste basis, not racial. 
Thus Negroes of whatever color are 
permitted social freedoms, if they are 
born of high caste, are cultured in 
manner and have a talent for the so- 
cial amenities, I discovered how su- 
perficial these standards were under 
very odd circumstances. I was in- 
vited to a cocktail party at a Mayfair 
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home in London. The hostess, a particular attention. But she relaxed 
Lady X———, invited me upon the happily when assured of my status 
request of her daughter. Not until 4, 4 correspondent—an occupation 
late in the evening did I learn the which, she observed, often has diplo- 
consternation my presence had caused matic rank in some European coun- 
te tries. Later in the evening her hos- 


uation was carried off with such so- b 
cial adeptness, that I was quite un- hie grenaennrpieoterdtipon 
is, in the manner of a Dorothy Par- 


aware until her daughter, with the 
what ker character, Before I left she was 


had transpired. heard airily saying, “Why, no my 

When her mother discovered I was ‘ear, he’s not one of those low-born 
an “American,” and indeed a dark Americans. After all, his people are 
one, she wondered unhappily what descendants of African chiefs’’—and 
her guests would think, though as far thus was my presence at her party 
as I could see no one paid me any _justified! 


Prayer for Two Races 

FRANCIS HOWARD, in Our Colored Missions, presents the 
following prayer as having been made by an old Negro: 

O God of all races, will you please, Sir, come in and take charge 
of the minds of all these white people and fix them so that they will 
know and understand that all of us colored folks are not lazy, dirty, 
dishonest and of no account. 

Help them, Lord, to see that most of us are praying, working and 
striving to get some land, some houses, and some education for 
ourselves and our children, and get true religion, and that ‘most 
every Negro in Northampton county is doing his level best to get 
along with the white folks. Help these white folks, O Lord, to 
understand this very thing. 

Lord, while You are taking charge of the minds of the white 
people, don’t pass by the colored folks, for they need you as much 
as the white folks. Open the Negro’s blind eyes that he may see 
that all white folks are not prejudiced against the colored folks; 
that there are hard-working, just and God-fearing white folks in 
this community who are doing the very best they know how, with 
circumstances oftentimes against them, to be fair in their dealings 
with the colored folks. 

Help us, O Lord, both black and white, to understand each other 
better every day. Amen. 

. The Liguorian 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * Emperor Haile Selassie hopes to get Russian 
support for his plans to annex former Italian colony of Eritrea 
to Ethiopia . . . Relations between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public are sizzling again, may flare up in violence soon... 
Trinidad is having a hangover from American troops stationed there 
during the war: an all-white bathing beach that doesn’t allow 
Negroes . . . In Norway a university student was expelled re- 
cently for insulting a Negro. . . In all Liberia there’s only one 
movie house—a 600-seater. 


® 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Robert Weaver’s new book, Residen- 
tial Segregation In The North, due for publication this Spring 
. . « Wendell Smith doing book on Jackie Robinson in time for 
publication on opening day at Ebbetts Field . . . Two recent vol- 
umes om racial theme, Children Of Vienna and Black Anger, have 
been adapted into plays. Norman Corwin did the Vienna job, John 
Bright the story on South Africa which has Paul Robeson and Canada 
Lee both interested . . . New South African novel, The Paths Of 
Thunder, has been chosen w Harpers as “Find” of 1948. In con- 
cerns love of a Negro for a white girl . . . Katherine Flowers is 
doing a history of Negro dance from 1700 Black Masque to first cake- 
walk . . . Rackham Holt is doing biography of Mary McLeod Bethune 

. . Life of Dr. Daniel H. Williams, Negro surgeon who first 
operated on heart, is being done by Helen Buckler. 


® 


PRESS ROW x New York Amsterdam News is opening branch offices 
in half a dozen big cities to start local editions while Pitts- 
burgh Courier is pulling in horns—cutting down staffs on local 
editions to save expenses . .. Is it true that Louis Martin, 
Chicago Defender editor, has joined Claire Booth Luce in becom- 
ing a Catholic? . . . Afro’s Homer Roberts gave up on getting 
auto company ads in Detroit and has now moved his base of opera- 
tions to Chicago . . . Reader’s Digest running two pieces on Ne- 
groes in coming issues, one a piece by Walter White. 
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FLICKER TICKER ~ All reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the maid business is still tops in Hollywood. Recent mop 
and broom castings: Hattie McDaniel in Mickey, Louise Beavers in 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House and Ruby Dandridge in an 
untitled Billie Burke comedy . - Levelland, Texas, movie houses 
have three-way segregation for Negroes, whites and Mexicans ... 
Robert Young, who starred in Crossfire, now wants to do a similar 
movie on Negroes . . . Memphis censors surprised everyone by 
okaying Canada Lee in Body And Soul. Enterprise Studios had 
threatened to sue if Boss Crump’s snoops cracked down .. . RKO 
has scheduled movie called The Boy With Green Hair to push tol- 
erance theme. It’s about a youth who wakes up one morning with 
green hair. .When folks see him, they decide color has no mean- 
ing and they ought to be tolerant . . Negro talent wondering 
whether producer George Jessel will give them same break in movie 
version of Call Me Mister as they got in stage production... 


Hattie McDaniel has the lead in new million-dollar radio show, 
Beulah. 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND x Nellie. Lutcher due at Chicago’s 
Hotel Sherman for a four-week run . . . Billie Holiday may be out 
and chirping soon . . . Louis Jordan’s records sold 4% million in 
1946, second only to Bing Crosby . . . Lionel Hampton and Louis Arm- 


strong have agreed to disagree. Lionel doesn’t care for Louis’s 
company and vice versa... 


we 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Republicans will give anti-poll tax bill top 
priority in Congress and pass it to cash in on election year 
votes . . . Nation’s mayor’s committees on racial relations on 
the way out. Chicago’s, one of the most active, will get the 
axe soon as fund-saving measure . . . U.S. Supreme Court will 
rule against restrictive covenents but realtors will find half 
a dozen legal outs to escape drastic effects . . . Un-American 
Committee will lay off Negroes because it’s a presidential elec- 


tion year . . . Congress will have a Negro Republican in its 
ranks by January, 1949. 
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A concentration camp friendship fades on the home front 


ale of A Chocolate Cake 


By Ross Delve and George Kentera 


STILL felt unclean as I sat‘at the 
small table in the crowded res- 


taurant sipping my coffee. The 
one thing I wanted above everything 
else was to go home and stand under 


the shower. I wanted the smell of 
soap, feel clean hot water spraying 
against my body. It was surprising, 
I thought, how one can feel physi- 
cally dirty because of an obscene and 
revolting experience. 

An hour ago, I had met an old 
friend. My present bitterness stemmed 
from that meeting. As I gazed into 
space, the waiter appeared and placed 
the chocolate cake I had ordered in 
front of me. 

"I bit into it. It was as light as it 
looked, the icing was perfect, and 
every time I took a bite I thought of 
Thomas B. Cahill. 

That sounds silly, I know. But the 
fact that before I met Cahill I didn’t 
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Condensed from Common Ground 


care much for cake—any kind of 
cake. 

I acquired the taste back in the 
spring of 1945, shortly before V-E 
Day. The war was grinding to a 
close. But to me and thousands like 
me, it wasn’t winding up fast enough. 

You see, I was a Kriegie. We were 
men in uniform but out of battle— 
Prisoners-of-War. 

I wound up in Stalag 3-A, a prison 
camp south of Potsdam, where my 
greatest joy, except one, was to count 
the Allied bombers as they passed 
over on the skyroad to Berlin. 

Joy number one was to talk and 
dream of American food. Everyone 
is familiar now with the Pow menu 
a la Nazi. It consisted of a single 
feeding per day: sour black bread, 
watery soup, and a scant handful of 
wormy potatoes—the kind of pota- 
toes the Germans fed their livestock. 
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As a result, we were hungry. Not 
like the man who’s late for dinner. 
Rather, like the ragged child rooting 
in garbage pails. 

We were a sorry lot: lousy, gaunt, 
and dirty, with sunken cheeks and 
skin that stretched tautly over our 
protruding ribs. The stench from 
our none-too-clean bandages was 
overpowering to those who did not 
live with it. We were used to it. 

I was badly wounded in the left 
arm and leg, and ended up in the 
prison hospital ward. For six months, 
most of the time flat on my back, I 
lived in that drab, cold, drafty, forty- 
foot square room which contained 
only one inadequate stove, a table, 
fifteen narrow double-bunks of slats 
and straw, and thirty sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

Always the talk was of food. It is 


usually believed that when men get 
together with nothing but time and 
pain on their hands, the conversation 


turns to women. But in that six 
months, sex took a back seat to break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers recalled 
from the past to be savored and rel- 
ished again and again. 

Favorite recipes, dishes, places to 
eat—these things occupied our wak- 
ing hours and our dreams. And long- 
term prisoners, those who had been 
captured a year or more, boasted of 
what they would do with Red Cross 
food parcels. 

Most of us had never seen one. It 
wasn't the fault of the American 
Red Cross. The packages were reach- 
ing Germany—they just weren't being 
turned over to us. 

But getting back to Thomas B. Ca- 
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hill. I'd been at 3-A for four months 
when I first met hini. Early one 
morning, the boy from Tennessee 
looked out the window and said, 
“They're bringing in a new guy.” 
Then, excitedly, he added, “He’s a 
nigger!’ 

“Yeah? Hey, a Jig, fellows!” 

“Think they'll put him in here 
with us?” asked Tennessee. 

The new guy turned out to be T. 
B. Cahill, 2nd Lt., Air Corps—and 
Negro. They put him in the bunk 
next to mine, and when the stretcher- 
bearers had gone, a few of the boys 
crowded around to ask questions. 

You've got to remember that a 
new arrival was a big thing in our 
never-changing routine. He meant 
news from the outside. 

How was the war going? What 
were the top songs back home? 
Where were the Russians? How far? 
When did the fighting figure to be 
over? 

Tom answered all our questions as 
well as he could and gave a clear 
picture of the front lines. I noticed 
that half the guys who could walk 
hadn’t even come over. Tom noticed 
it, too. One of them was Tennessee. 

When he'd finished answering 
their questions, the guys went back 
to their own little groups. For two 
or three days after that, Tom’s only 
conversation was with me and the 
prison doctors. It wasn’t that I was 
what they call a “liberal,” or that I 
was trying to make democracy work. 
I felt sorry for the guy. 

In those_first few days, I learned 
he was a fighter pilot and had been 
flying Mustangs out of Italy. Anti- 


aircraft fire had knocked him down 
three weeks before, and when he 
bailed out his right leg had hit the 
plane’s tail. His foot had been ampu- 
tated by a German surgeon, he told 
me calmly, and for nineteen days 
he'd been traveling in boxcars with 
little or no medical treatment. 

It didn’t take me long to realize 
he was a good Joe. After all, he was 
the first Negro J had ever known— 
socially, I mean. And I remember 
being a little startled at first to dis- 
cover that I liked him. 

He was cheerful, quiet, and never 
complained. 

As time passed, I began to notice a 
change in the others, too. Their 
aloofness began to disappear. 

What finally did it, I think, was 
his voice. It was a beautiful, full 


baritone, and the way that man could 


use it was a wonder. One afternoon 
when Tennessee joined in the sing- 
ing, I knew Tom had licked his 
worst enemy. 

From then on, when the talk of 
food happened to center around my 
bunk, the most voluble man there 
was Thomas B. Cahill. Others could 
have their steaks, their shrimp cock- 
tails—and, of all things, pancakes. 
Tom bore arms for chocolate cake. 
He was so hep on that particular sub- 
ject that once, when we were com- 
paratively alone, I asked him why. 

“It all goes back to when I was a 
kid. I guess I was about eight years 
old,” he said quietly. 

“My family lived in a small south- 
ern town, and everyone was poor, 
especially my folks. Dad was a 
preacher, and mother had been a 
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school teacher in a little country 
school before her marriage. One day 
I heard fwo white children talking 
about a birthday party. The main 
thing seemed to be the ice cream and 
chocolate cake. I went home and 
asked Mom why we never had cake. 
Mom said, ‘Only white folks can af- 
ford things like ice cream and cake, 
Tom.’ ” 

He paused a minute, and then 
went on, “When I was fourteen, 
Mom died and I went to Ohio to live 
with my uncle. Sometimes we had 
chocolate cake there.” 

He never complained of pain, 
though I knew it was torture when 
his bandage was changed. Two 
lrench doctors took care of our ward. 
Even now I remember their shocked 
amazement when they examined his 
leg on that first day, and how they 
cursed the Nazi amputator with ter- 
rible intensity. 

Twice, before April, stretcher-bear- 
ers interrupted Tom’s chocolate cake - 
pep-talks, and he was carried into 
the operating room. It was obvious 
that he was fighting a iosing battle. 
Neglect and improper technique in 
the original operation were to blame. 
As the weeks passed, he became 
weaker. His voice faded to a whis- 
pet, his body shrank, but his spirits 
remained high. And he still talked 
of chocolate cake. 

It was after Tom had had a par- 
ticularly bad night that we first heard 
the rumor. Red Cross boxes were 
coming! Rumor in a POW camp is a 
strangely accurate thing. Reports that 
came in whispers soon blossomed 
into fact, and late one morning a 
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German corporal entered our crowd- 
ed room. 

’ He was carrying three Red Cross 
parcels. In his clipped English he 
announced that a small shipment of 
food parcels had arrived and was be- 
ing distributed on the basis of one 
for every ten men. Pointing out that 
there were thirty men present, he put 
the three boxes on the table and 
marched out. 

Everybody looked at each other for 
a minute. Then, ‘‘Cigarettes!”” some 
one yelled. One of the boys began 
going through the boxes, calling off 
the contents: Spam, margarine, choc- 
olate D bars, powdered milk, jelly, 
ration biscuits, sugar cubes, raisins. 
Those American labels looked good. 

The food was out on the table 
now, but everyone hung back care- 
fully. In the pause, Mark Reeves, 
who'd been a baker in civilian life, 
spoke up. Looking at Tom, but 
speaking to all of us, he said, “You 
know, I think I could make a helluva 
chocolate cake out of some of this 
stuff.” 

Tom grinned weakly and his dark 
eyes glowed. Then the smile faded 
and he whispered, ‘I thought for a 
minute you meant it.’’ The smile re- 
turned, and he said, ““When I hit the 
States again, I'm going to have cake 
every meal.” 

“You don’t have to wait that 
long,” Mark insisted. “I can make 
you one using stuff out of these 
boxes.” 

“You're not kidding?” asked Tom 
slowly. 

“Nope.” 

Tom was silent. I think that was 
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the first time he felt the guys were 
his friends. 

So began one of the strangest com- 
munity projects I’ve ever seen. Every 
man in that crowded room that could 
work threw himself into that cake- 
baking. Come hell or the German 
army, Thomas B. Cahill was going to 
get his cake. 

Mark was the center of activity. 

With a field can opener he opened 
the margarine and powdered milk. 
Handing the nearest man the two 
can tops, he ordered, ‘Get a nail and 
start punching holes in these. They'll 
make good graters. Somebody take 
these sugar cubes and grind them 
up. 
He put Tennessee to work making 
flat cake tins out of drinking cans. 
We had hardly started when the 
doctors came in for their morning in- 
spection. They examined Tom, con- 
ferred for a few minutes, and sent 
for the stretcher. 

“Hurry back,” Mark called. ‘This 
cake’ll be done in no time.” Tom 
waved -weakly as he was carried out 
the door. 

We got back to work. While Mark 
mixed a batter out of powdered milk, 
water, and half a can of margarine, 
he ordered us to grate up the C Ra- 
tion biscuits and a chocolate bar. I 
handed him the sugar I'd been hit- 
ting with a rock. 

Mark suddenly snapped his fin- 
gers. “Holy smoke. What are we 
going to use for baking powder?” 

We were silent. Baking powder 
was as distant as freedom. Then I 
had an idea. “Jim,” I said, “you look 
sick.” 


“Huh?” said Jim. 

“In fact,” I continued, “you're 
bloated—you got gas on your stom- 
ach. Go to bed.” 

Everyone grinned. Jim put his 
hands across his stomach, gave an 
experimental groan, and climbed into 
bed. 

Someone ran down the hall and 
got the ward boy. He was a young 
French soldier-medic. Mark took 
him by the arm and led him over to 
Jim’s bunk. Jim was a picture of mis- 
ery. His head rolled weakly back 
and forth; his hands fluttered across 
his stomach. 

“Gas,” said Mark, pointing. The 
boy looked puzzled. Every few sec- 
onds Jim gasped, “Bicarbonate! Bi- 
carbonate!” and rolled his head. 

The medic saw the light. “Oooohh. 
Bee-car-bone-ate. Ahhh, oui! Oui!” 

Mark held up three fingers. ‘“Three 
tablets. I mean, tableten. Hell! Beau- 
coup de pills, see?” 

“Oui. Beaucoup. Un moment.” He 
hurried out, and came back with the 
soda pills. Jim groaned, raised him- 
self, and took one. The medic looked 
anxiously for signs of improvement, 
and Jim didn’t fail him. 

The young Frenchman left. Mark 
grabbed the pills, ground them up, 
and threw them into the batter. 

Eleven-thirty came, and with it our 
few ounces of black bread. In an- 
other hour, two men would bring in 
two pails of soup and a box of pota- 
toes for the thirty men. 

But we were too busy to eat. Very 
few of us ate the food when it came, 
except for the hot soup. We always 
saved the bread and potatoes to eat 
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later. Made two meals out of one 
that way. 

Just as we finished grating the bis- 
cuits and chocolate bar, Tom was 
carried back in. His breath was shal- 
low and coming in gasps. His eyes 
followed Mark, who was stirring the 
ground chocolate and biscuits into 
the batter. He watched intently as 
the baker dropped salt into the bowl, 
mixed some more, and then called 
for the cake tins. 

Mark, who had carefully saved the 
oiled paper wrappings from the C 
rations, cut them to fit the pans, and 
greased them with the margarine. 
Then he poured in the batter and 
headed for the cookhouse where our 
potatoes were boiled every day. 

We waited for Mark to return. 
Tom looked very tired. Only his 
eyes were alive. 

It was more than an hour later 
when Mark came back with the two 
layers. The heavy sweet smell of 
chocolate filled the room. Saliva 
rushed into my mouth and my throat 
ached. Tom sniffed and closed his 
eyes. He was still breathing, but that 
was about all. Quickly Mark put the 
icing on the cake, and dropped some 
raisins on top. He hurried to Tom's 
bed with the finished product. 

Tom opened his eyes slowly, and 
looked at the circle of friends around 
him. ‘Thanks, fellows. Thanks,’ he 
breathed. “I’m so tired I can’t eat 
now. Save me a piece.” And he 
closed his eyes again. Someone limped 
down the hall for the doctor. 

He came, and Cahill was carried 
out of the bleak ward. Maybe it 
would be nice to say we never ate 
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that cake. But that’s not the way it 
was. We ate it, of course, because we 
were starving. Mark had done a 
wonderful job. 

One morning, a week later, word 
came that the Germans were leaving. 
We rushed outside and found the 
rumor was true. Gaunt; tattered, and 
dirty, we stood in a semi-circle laugh- 
ing and joking as we watched head- 
quarters personnel loading papers 
and other property on vans and 
wagons. Looking back on it now, I 
can’t understand why our only feel- 
ing was one of amusement. As the 
last of the German party disappeared 
around a bend in the road, we walked 
quietly back into the buildings. 

A board of ranking officer-prison- 
ers took over administration of the 
camp, and it was mid-morning of the 
next day when the vanguard of a 
Russian tank company crashed 
through the barbed wire and rolled 
into the compound, We marked time 
for another week before we began 
the first leg of our trip back home. 
Just before the American ambulances 
arrived to pick us up, we heard that 
Tom was still miraculously alive but 
would probably not be able to sur- 
vive the trip back to the American 
lines. 

I heard nothing more of him until 
shortly after V-J Day, when I ran 
into Mark at a convalescent hospital 
in Miami. He told me he was being 
discharged the next day and invited 
me to a party celebrating the event 
to be held that night in a Miami 
night club. 

It was while we were sitting to- 
gether at the table that the subject of 
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Tom Cahill came up again. I asked 
Mark what his plans were, and he 
replied, “I’m going to pilot a desk 
from now on. My future wife's 
uncle is giving me a job at his plant 
in Cincinnati.” 

Laughingly I asked, ““What about 
the baking business?” 

“That’s out,”” he answered. 

“Tl. never forget that cake you 
made,” I said. Then, as my mind 
raced back to the grim days spent in 
the hospital prison, I asked, “Did 
you ever hear what happened to Tom 
Cahill ?” 

Mark grinned and replied, “Sure. 
I saw him a couple of weeks ago. 
He was on his way to England Gen- 
eral Hospital in Atlantic City. Said 
they were going to give him a new 
foot and teach him how to use it. He 
looked fine.” 

I didn’t see or hear of Tom Cahill 
again until today. My secretary, Miss 
Britton, came into my office, and with 
a resigned look, said, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but there’s a colored man 
outside who insists on seeing you. He 
said he knew you. I told him you 
were very busy, and besides that you 
never talked to applicants personally, 
but he’s very insistent.” 

Annoyed at the interruption, I 
snapped, “Miss Britton, how many 
times have I told you that I see peo- 
ple only by appointment?” 

“I told him that, sir,” she replied, 
“but he said if I told you Tom Cahill 
was outside, you’'d—” She stopped 
at my startled look, and an expres- 
sion of amazement crossed her face 
when I said, “Did you say he was a 
Negro?” 
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“Yes,” she answered blankly. 

“Send him in, send him in,’ I 
said. ‘‘Of course I'll see him.” Miss 
Britton glanced at me queerly as she 
went to the door. 

A moment later the door opened 
again, and Tom walked into my 
office. He was grinning broadly, and 
I came out from behind my desk to 
grab his outstretched hand. 

We shook hands warmly, and I 
motioned him to a chair. For a long 
moment, neither of us spoke. His 
unexpected appearance brought back 
a flood of memories. I glanced at 
him and saw with a sense of shock 
that his shoes, though shined, were 
cracked, his pressed suit threadbare. 

He glanced at his hands and broke 
the silence. “It’s been a long time.” 
He hesitated. Then, as if unsure of 
my reaction, he blurted, “I know 
you're busy, but I just had to see 
you. I—” 

“Don’t be silly,” I interrupted. 
“I’m glad you came in, I’m never too 
busy to see an old friend.” 

Tom, who had been looking wor- 
ried, smiled again. ‘“That’s good to 
hear,” he said. “I wasn’t sure how 
you'd feel about it.” I started to 
interrupt once again, but he con- 
tinued with a rush, “I’ve got to have 
a job.” He pointed to his leg and 
added, “I’m getting disability, but 
with prices what they are today, it’s 
not nearly enough. I heard you peo- 
ple were looking for auditors, and 
when they told me outside the jobs 
were filled I asked to see you.” 

I felt my stomach tighten, and a 
wave of pity and anger swept over 
me. The company had an inflexible 
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policy, and I was sure Tom knew 
that I knew he suspected what it was. 
He sat there, waiting for me to speak. 
I felt like a drowning man. I thought 
of the day Tom arrived at the prison 
camp, of the days and weeks of talk, 
of the chocolate cake baked especial- 
ly for him, of the last time I had 
seen him being carried out of the 
ward on a stretcher. 

Only a few seconds passed—a few 
seconds that must have seemed like 
an eternity to Tom—before I spoke 
again. My mouth was dry and my 
voice sounded unnatural. “I'd like 
to help you, Tom,” I said. ‘I wish 
there were some way—’’ I stopped. 

He sat there looking at me quietly, 
and said nothing. I struggled to find 
the right words. At length I stam- 
mered, “The vacancies we had for 
auditors have been filled, Tom.’ I 
rushed on, trying to sound natural. 
“However, I’m sure we can find 
something if you’re up against it.” 

“Something like a porter or jani- 
tor?” he said in a voice so low I 
barely heard him. I could feel my 
self flushing, and I looked away. He 
got to his feet. ‘That's all right,”” he 
said. “I understand. It was swell 
seeing you again.” 

I started to say, “If I hear of any- 
thing—”’ 

He walked to the door of my 
office, opened it, and said as he left, 
“That'll be fine,’”’ and walked out. 

A long time later, Miss Britton 
opened the door and said with a 
smile, “About those vacancies for 
auditor—”’ 

“Get out,” I yelled. 


Copyright, Common Ground 
(Autumn, 1947) 
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By Mary Braggiotti 


Condensed from New York Post 


OTHERS -OF-THE- FUTURE 
in the Republic of Haiti may 
not know it now, but they’re 

due to have a whole lot easier time 
when their babies are born than 
Haitian mothers ever had _ before. 
And they can thank one of them- 
selves—a woman and a Haitian—for 
their smiling deliveries. 

Dr. Yvonne Sylvain, specialist in 
obstetrics and gynecology of the 
Port-au-Prince General Hospital, has 
been at Beth-El Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, for some weeks observing the 
use of caudal analgesia in childbirth. 
On her return to her native land, she 
expects to teach the new method to 
doctors there. 


y “Doctors in Haiti are very curious 
t, about it,” said Dr. Sylvain, who is 
It. young, slim and pretty and has a 
on Parisian accent in English—for the 
a French that everybody in Haiti speaks 
or 


is said to be quite Parisian. ‘I chose 
to come to Beth-El because here they 
have used caudal analgesia in more 
than 6000 cases and everything has 
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Mothers in black republic to find childbirth easier in future 


DOCTOR 


been all right. In Haiti we use very 
little anesthesia—just ether at the 
time of delivery, and sometimes in- 
travenous anesthesia for operative 
delivery.” 

It was a slow day in the maternity 
pavilion at Beth-El, so Dr. Sylvain 
had time to talk. Caudal analgesia, 
she explained, is the injection of a 
pain-blocking drug at the base of the 
spine which allows labor to proceed 
as if no drug were administered, and 
which has no effect on the baby. 

Beth-El, in February, 1943, was 
the first general hospital in the metro- 
politan area to use it. 

Dr. Sylvain, poised and smiling, 
in starched white, with smooth black 
curls atop an upswept hairdo, looked 
very much in place in the staff room 
of the maternity pavilion. She is the 
first woman ever to be graduated 
from the University of Haiti Medical 
School—the first woman M.D. of 
any nationality, in fact, to practice 
in Haiti. Since she earned her de- 
gree in 1940, a half dozen other girls 
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have followed her example. 

This is her second visit to the U. S. 
For three years following her in- 
terneship she worked at the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital on a Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau fellowship. She likes 
a lot of things about the U. S.—in- 


-cluding our ice cream—but she found 


one thing she didn’t expect to find. 

“It was my great surprise,’ she 
said, “to find in this great free coun- 
try that women doctors are not easily 
accepted. I had_.no difficulty at all in 
Haiti. And that is surprising, too, 
because I cannot say that there is no 
prejudice against women there. 

“In fact, women in Haiti are very 
far back. There are no women in 
politics. Women do not vote. The 
girls and boys go to separate schools 
and the standards of the girls’ schools 
are much lower than the boys’. Be- 
fore I could go to the university I 
had to have private teachers.” 

Another kind of prejudice is com- 
pletely missing in Haiti. 

“If I didn’t have at least eight dif- 
ferent bloods I would be sorry,”’ she 
said gaily. “Let me see ... The 
father of my father’s mother was a 
Spanish Jew from Holland. Then I 
have a French great-grandfather. I 
know I have some Indian blood, and 
I certainly have some African blood, 
as most Haitians do. And I have 


. some North American. 


“You see,” she added, smiling, “‘as 
there is no racial prejudice there, as 
there is here, all the races mix freely 
—and I think you get something not 
so bad!” 

The record of young Dr. Sylvain’s 
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family would be “not so bad” in any 
country. Of her five living brothers 
and sisters, one sister has a Ph.D. in 
sociology from Bryn Mawr; another, 
married to a Belgian, has a Ph.D. in 
anthropology; the third earned her 
M.A. in social work at Catholic 
Univ., Washington; one brother, a 
plant physiologist (Ph.D. from Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts), went to China as 
UNRRA consultant for Formosa; her 
other brother is an architect. Her 
eldest brother, who died, was an 
M.D. 

Georges Sylvain, the father of this 
remarkable crew, was a lawyer and a 
diplomat, educated in France and the 
holder of two master’s degrees. Their 
mother went to school in Haiti and 
Jamaica. Yvonne spent three years 
of her babyhood in France when her 
father was serving there as a special 
envoy from Haiti. 

“My father was very intellectual,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘and although most 
of us girls did not go to the univer- 
sity until after his death, we were 
influenced by him. In Haiti family 
life is very close. When you come 
home from school your father is sit- 
ting at the table talking—and we 
kept our ears open.” 

When she grew up Yvonne knew 
she would have to earn her living. 

“I did not want to be a school- 
teacher, because I once had a very 
ugly teacher.”” She laughed, then be- 
came serious. “It is difficult to ex- 
plain why I chose to be a doctor. 
When something is to happen to you 
everything seems to point in that di-. 
rection. Many people in my family 
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died, and I felt that perhaps they 
should not have died. I think that 
is one reason I became a doctor.” 

Dr. Sylvain has not yet married— 
“because you have to work at mar- 
riage as at other things and I have 
not had enough time.” She has no 
time, either, for the horseback riding 
and volley ball she used to enjoy. 
The only sport in which she indulges 
now, when she’s home, is rowing a 
boat on the bay—"‘just like a lake” — 
at Port-au-Prince. 

She’s living in Manhattan with 
one of her sisters. Beth-El occupies 
her whole day from 9 a. m. until 7 
or 8, which doesn’t leave much time 
for the theatres and good movies she 
enjoys. Recently she has been read- 
ing “good American novels,’’ among 
which Saroyan’s The Human Comedy 
is uppermost in her mind. 

She’s a good cook of Haitian 
dishes, chicken and ‘“‘riz dore’’ and 
“gateau patate” being her specialties. 


Her drink is rum, in cocktails, punch 
or cola. Haitian girls, she informs, 
are not allowed to drink it straight. 

Dr. Sylvain, in accord with Haiti's 
effort to bring medical care to the 
hinterlands, served some time in 
public health work in country dis- 
tricts. 

“There is a false idea,” she said, 
“that those people prefer to go to 
witch doctors. They go to witch doc- 
tors only when there is nothing else. 
And witch doctors do know some- 
thing about medicinal herbs and 
some of them can set a fracture. Of 
course,” she added, smiling, “some- 
times they give people poison so they 
can cure them.” 

In a tone full of quiet pride in her 
country, she said, “A great modern 
maternity hospital is being built in 
a poor district of Port-au-Prince. I 
hope to be connected with it.” 


Copyright, New York Post 
(September 3, 1947) 


The Prison Jester 
IN CHICAGO, Willard Motley, author of Knock on Any Door, 
took Henry Ehrlich, who was preparing a lead article on the book 
for Look Magazine, on tour of Windy City slums. 
- The prison warden allowed Ehrlich to sit down in the electric 


chair to try it out. 


switch and push a button. 


Suddenly Ehrlich saw the warden go over to a 


There was a whirring sound. “Just 


the ventilator,” laughed the warden. 
But Ehrlich didn’t hear him. He came to some minutes later. 
Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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If his sister hadn't bought him the wrong shoes, 


Reggie Pearman wouldn’t be the hottest Olympic prospect in the U. S. today 


GALLOPING BEANPOLE 


By Lawrence Alson 


EGGIE PEARMAN, the 
galloping beanpole called 
America’s brightest Olympic 
prospect, does his best running in the 
home-stretch—where they pay off. 
Often far back at the start of a race, 
the twenty-three-year-old ex-GI ex- 
plodes like something jet-propelled 
when the finish tape looms into 
sight. This wins races, but has a 
tendency to make raving neurotics of 
otherwise-normal track fans. As Reg- 
gie’s father William commented: 
“Your family wishes you’d win by 
bigger margins. You're giving us 
heart failure.” 

On the day that Pearman first 
burst into the national limelight like 
a silent thunderbolt, he was running 
so far behind that no one gave him a 
chance. Even his usually optimistic 
coach, Emil Von Elling of New York 
University, said later he would have 
settled for second or third. 

It was a chilly, gloomy, April twi- 
light at the end of the first day’s pro- 
gram in the fifty-third annual Penn 
Relays in Philadelphia, and only 
5,000 spectators had lingered to 
watch the hitherto invincible Uni- 
versity of Illinois team wrap up their 
third relay title. The event was the 
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sprint medley, and when Reggie, as 
the NYU anchor man, picked up the 
baton, he was fifteen yards off the 
pace in third place. As if that 
weren't enough, the man he had to 
beat was Illinois’ husky Bob Reh- 
berg, top-ranking collegiate miler 
and Big Nine half-mile champion. 

Reggie, a six-foot-two, 168-pound 
cyclone, took off in hot pursuit of 
Bob, who was winging away on the 
half-mile leg. Rehberg practically 
flew the first quarter and Pearman 
couldn’t gain an inch. Down the 
back stretch he pounded over the 
hard-packed cinders and closed the 
gap to ten yards—but even then 
there wasn’t a spectator in Franklin 
Field who gave Reggie the ghost of 
a chance. 

Around the last turn, Pearman 
really gave it the old college try. He 
said afterward that at the time he was 
thinking mainly of lengthening his 
stride and keeping his knees up. 
When he spotted the finish wire he 
started talking to himself: 

“If you're going to do it—do it 
now. If you want to win—let’s get 
going.” 

Reggie’s stretch drive blistered the 
track as he set sail for Rehberg—set 
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sail for a.champ who was running a 
1:53 half-mile himself. 

In the last two strides, Reggie 
finally made it, rocketing ahead to 
snap the tape with a 1:51.5 half, 
good enough time to have won nine 
out of the last eleven Olympics. 

It was his first major victory. 
When Reggie talks about it now he 
has a wide grin behind his horned- 
rimmed spectacles as he explains that 
he was so tired he wasn’t even 
thrilled. 

Newspaper reporters sat down to 
their typewriters to write of Reginald 
Pearman III, the twenty-two-year-old 
NYU freshman who, only ten weeks 
out of GI khaki, had, with an electri- 
fying performance, blocked Illinois’ 
bid for an historic three-major-relay 
sweep. But they hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

On the following day, heavily-fa- 
vored Illinois came back determined 
to revenge their NYU defeat by 
winning the classic event, the mile 
relay. But what happened was al- 
most a parallel of the sprint medley. 
And the man everyone talked about 
was again Reggie Pearman—who or- 
iginally wasn’t even entered in the 
race, 

Coach Von Elling had had Reggie 
slated for the anchor spot of the 
two-mile relay, but, as the race 
started, the lead-off man _ tripped. 
Thinking quickly, Von Elling dis- 
patched a courier down the track to 
yank Reggie off the cinders where he 
stood waiting for the baton to pass. 
Realizing that the two-mile race, ow- 
ing to that unfortunate stumble of 
the lead-off runner, was a lost cause, 
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the coach had swiftly decided to save 
Reggie for the all-important mile re- 
lay. And thus was set up the dra- 
matic race that followed. 

This time Reggie started off with 
a ten-yard lead. But he was up 
against Herb McKenley of Illinois, 
the world’s fastest quarter-miler— 
and Pearman is admittedly no 
sprinter, which is what they require 
for the 440 these days. When first 
big Art Bigley of Navy, and then 
McKenley, zoomed by him it just 
didn’t seem to be Reggie’s race. Pear- 
man never figured to match these 
boys in a comparatively short race. 
Yet he hung on anyway and tried to 
stay with them. 

Like an on-schedule train, Reggie 
opened up in the back stretch and 
came up fast. Then something hap- 
pened that would have wilted the 
starch out of an ordinary runner. His 
stride faltered, for a split second, and 
he hit the curb and almost fell. But 
recovering quickly, Pearman flashed 
past Bigley of Navy. Up ahead he 
saw an opening on the rail. He 
rushed through it and came toward 
the wire chest-to-chest with Herb 
McKenley. 

There was no stumbling now as 
Reggie exploded up to the finish line 
to beat McKenley by six inches in 
what newsmen called “one of the 
most memorable finishes of this old- 
est relay carnival.” 

Reginald Pearman III had finally 
—and really—arrived in the track 
world. Later that season he proved 
that he was no two-day wonder as he _ 
captured first the IC4A half-mile at 
Philadelphia and, a month later, the 
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800-meter National AAU champion- 
ship at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Now, in his deep, resonant voice, 
Reggie chooses words carefully as he 
says it was all a mistake that he got 
into track in the first place; In his 
freshman year at Newtown High 
School in Jamaica, L. I., he gave his 
sister Olive money he’d been saving 
and she went off to buy him a pair 
of baseball shoes. Olive got her in- 
structions a bit mixed and came back 
with spiked track shoes instead. Ra- 
ther than waste the money, Reggie 
figured he might as well try out for 
the track team. 

The only running he’d ever done 
previous to this was with his pals, 
trailing small-time club boxers as 
they did their road work around 
near-by Baisley Park reservoir. But 
as soon as Lou Werner, Newtown 


High track coach, caught a glimpse 


of Reggie’s long, loose, relaxed 
stride, he spoke to the boy. 

“Come on out for cross-country. 
We can use you!” 

Werner didn’t tamper with Pear- 
man’s stride, knowing a good thing 
when he saw it. Instead, he taught 
him the basics of conditioning, how 
to “float the turns,’’ and accented the 
importance of relaxation, which is 
still the keynote of Reggie’s running 
style. 

In spite of Coach Werner's en- 
couragement, Reggie didn’t care too 
much about track in his freshman 
year. He was waiting for the day 
when he'd weigh 200 pounds and 


_ star for the Cornell University foot- 


ball team—just like his hero, All- 
American end Brud Holland. 
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Sophomore year rolled around © 
and, as track trophies began to 
crowd his room at home, Reggie 
forgot about football. Students be- 
gan to point him out in the New- 
town High corridors after he won 
the Queensboro Novice Miler, the 
Queens, and then the New York 
City Cross-Country titles. 

When he added the City 1000- 
yard and mile championships to his 
growing list of victories in his junior 
and senior years, Coach Werner, a 
gtaduate of New York University 
himself, suggested Reggie attend his 
alma mater, where the famous Von 
Elling was coach. 

Pearman thought it was a fine 
idea; so far as he is concerned— and 
many track experts agree—Emil Von 
Elling of the Violets is the Knute 
Rockne of the track world, and he 
relished the thought of working un- 
der him. 

But no sooner had he gotten set- 
tled in NYU, which he liked im- 
mediately because “it typifies New 
York—it’s crowded, cosmopolitan 
and somehow like Times Square”— 
than he was shunted off into the 
Army, early in 1944. 

After earning three battle stars 
in the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, 
and Korea as a corporal in the 
Transportation Corps, he got out of 
service on February 13, 1947. The 
very next day, February 14, he was 
back in school—and Von Elling had 
him running on the indoor squirrel- 
cage circuit. 

It was tough getting back into 
shape. Reggie says that Frank Dix- 
on, ace NYU miler, is the man who 
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helped him do it. Pearman is nor- 
mally no work-horse in practice and 
can’t push himself if he runs alone, 
but he had to run fast to keep up to 
rapid Frank. It paid off for Reggie, 
who soon was a member of the NYU 
two-mile IC4A championship quartet 
and then won a close race at the K 
of C meet in Cleveland with a char- 
acteristic last-lap kick. 

After the board-track campaign 
came Philadelphia and his stunning 
successes at the Pen Relays. Now, all 
that’s left are the Olympics, but 
Reggie isn’t figuring on that—‘‘not 
until it happens.” 

As a matter of fact, Reggie 
doesn’t even figure out an individual 
race before he runs it. He makes no 
plans except the basic one—to win. 
Von Elling usually cautions him, 
however, “Don’t get too far behind 
—if you do, even your kick won't 
save you.” 

Reggie does all his worrying the 
night before a race. As soon as he 
hits the sack he begins to toss. In a 
matter of minutes he’s running the 
next day’s race. He worries about 

‘how he’s going to do, thinks about 
how tired he'll be at the finish line, 
but doesn’t give a thought to who his 
opponents will be. Around and 
around the track he goes as he tries 
to pound the pillow and get much- 
needed sleep. It gets pretty wearing. 

To combat this, Reggie often stays 
up late the night before the night 
before a race. He sees a double-fea- 
ture movie with his girl friend Grace 
Ishmael, a twenty-year-old Brooklyn 
College coed, or they go to a dance at 
the Savoy Ballroom, where Reggie, 
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who used to jitterbug, now does a 
more sedate two-step. If his program 
is successful, he’s so tired’ the next 
night—the night before the race— 
that he immediately pops off into 
dreamland. 

Just before running, Reggie be- 
comes an éager-beaver, anxious to 
get off the mark—and he jogs and 
warms up to dissipate some of his 
boundless nervous energy. Immedi- 
ately after a race, it’s a different story 
and he suffers a big emotional let- 
down—as he did at the Penn Relays. 

Reggie says he’s not merely a big 
eater—he’s a tremendous one. But 
he has no special training diet, just 
eats what he likes—which doesn’t in- 
clude either soft drinks or hot dogs. 
He neither smokes nor drinks liquor. 
His favorite beverage is tea—per- 
haps because of his family’s British 
(Bermuda) origin. 

Pearman doesn’t believe in luck. 
“You make your own breaks— 
carrying a lucky charm would be just 
that much extra weight.” 

For that reason he’s never had any 
“pet” track shoes, just wears what 
Von Elling hands him. He prefers 
extra-long spikes, but doesn’t put 
any tape across the instep. Sometimes 
he runs with leather heel pads to 
cushion the jarring impact of a hard 
track. 

Outside of track, Reggie, a physi- 
cal education major with a B-plus 
average, has a broad range of in- 
terests. 

His room is filled with samples of 
his handicraft. On one wall there’s 
a copper etching of “a house, a 
fence, a cloud, and a path,” which he 
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did in high-school art class. On an- 
other, there’s his treasured candid- 
camera shot of singer Marian Ander- 
son, taken as she got off a train at 
Grand Central Station. 


Reggie collects records, specializ- 
ing in, at the moment,, ‘‘Be-Bop.” 
His favorites are Dizzy Gillespie, 
Illinois Jacquet, and Lester Young. 
Of his stacks of classical records, 
more are by Frederic Chopin than 
any other composer. ' 


The Brooklyn Dodgers are “his 
team” and he often goes out to Eb- 
bets Field when his ex-schoolmate 
Ralph Branca is pitching. Reggie 
began rooting for the Dodgers years 
ago when Bill Terry made his fam- 
ous remark: “Brooklyn—are they 
still in the league?” 


‘In fact, he’s always for the under- 
dog. That’s why he’s so proud of 
his membership in the Pioneer Club, 
for which he runs in the off-season. 
The club started out with an all- 
Negro membership but has now: be- 
come the largest interracial athletic 
club in the country. Although the 
Pioneers have never been able to af- 
ford a clubhouse, they are recognized 
as one of the national powers in in- 
terclub track. Irv “Moon” Mond- 
schein, two-time National decathlon 
winner, is a member, and is one of 
the Pioneers who insisted they all 
boycott the AAU meet held in Texas 
Tast year because of “flagrant racial 
discrimination.” Track stars of all 
races joined in this form of protest 
which made the title-winners at the 
meet wearers of somewhat meaning- 
less crowns. 
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Reggie has his own idea about ra- 
cial discrimination: 

“If you're a no-good, you're a no- 
good, period. Where your parents 
come from makes no difference. As 
for people of my race who are in the 
limelight—I think they shouldn't sell 
‘race,’ they should simply be decent 
citizens.” 

Just by talking to Pearman you 
form a firm opinion that here is a 
man who can be in the glare of na- 
tional publicity and come out a 
mighty decent citizen. 

And he'll be even more in the na- 
tion’s spotlight if he ever gets around 
to following the advice given him by 
John Woodruff, the all-time-great 
middle-distance runner who is a 
friend and adviser of his. 


“You want to break 1:50 for the 
half, Reg? You have to run a fast 
first quarter to do it. Then hang on 
like mad for the last 200.” 

Reggie, a notoriously slow starter, 
hasn’t tried Woodruff’s formula yet, 
maybe because he enjoys thundering 
past the pack down the homestretch. 

But when and if he does, the men 
who have charge of track statistics 
had better take down the record 
books and revise them, for Reggie 
Pearman, the bounding beanpole, will 
be a sure-shot to lower the Olympic 
record of 1:49.8 set by Tom Hamp- 
son of Great Britain in 1932. The 
great John Woodruff couldn't beat 
that time in 1936, but he’s counting 
on Reggie to do it for him in Lon- 
don—come 1948. 


Copyright, Varsity (November, 1947) 
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A CHICAGO South Side pastor appeared in the pulpit 

one Sunday morning with one of his fingers swathed in 
bandages and giving evidence of having bled profusely. 
One communicant leaned toward his neighbor in the pew 
and asked, ‘What's the matter with the preacher's hand 
today?” 

The second brother quickly explained, “I was told that 
this morning while he was shaving, he had his mind on 
his sermon and cut his finger.” 

To which the inquirer said wryly in return, “Well, I 
hope that next Sunday morning he will keep his mind on 
his finger and cut his sermon!” 

Joe Woods 


* 


WO LITTLE girls were discussing their families busily. 
“Why does your grandmother read the Bible so much?” asked one. 
“I think,” said the other little girl, “that she is cramming for her finals.” 
Jack Simmons 


HE Southern small town preacher was visiting a home and wanted to read a chapter 
from the family Bible. The man of the household said to his little son: 
“Bobby, go and get the Bible—you know, the big book we read so much.” 
So in a little while Bobby came in carrying the mail-order catalogue. 
Jack Atkins 
* 
A YOUNG minister was returning home from making a few visits in the rural area 
where he had recently taken the pastorate. As he drove along, he recognized a 
young woman walking beside the road as the maid of all work at one of the farms in 
his parish. He stopped his car to give her a lift, and they chatted pleasantly all the way 
to the farm gate. 
“Thank you very much,” said the girl as she got out of the car. 
“Oh, don’t mention it, don’t mention it,’ replied the minister politely. 
“Oh, no, I won't!” the girl assured him. 
William Atwood 


HARLEM clergyman returned a purse to a woman who had left it in her seat. He 
warned her of her carelessness thus: > 
“You must remember that there are some in the congregation so simple that they 
might consider finding your purse an answer to prayer.” 
Frank Jackson 
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By Loren Miller 


HEN the Supreme Court of 
the United States determines 
whether or not a Detroit fam- 
ily may continue to occupy its own 
home, the outcome will directly af- 
fect a one-quarter Indian woman and 
her two one-eighth Indian children 
in Hollywood, a Filipino student in 
San Francisco, a thrice decorated and 
wounded Chinese war veteran in Los 
Angeles, a half dozen Nisei veterans 
and their families on the West Coast, 
and numerous Negroes in such wide- 
ly scattered cities as Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Battle Creek, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Oklahoma City, Omaha, New 
York, and Pasadena. 
Indirectly, the decision will be of 
profound importance to all Ameri- 
cans because it will set at rest a long 


LOREN MILLER is a vice-president of 
the National Bar Association. 


U. S. Supreme Court again faces test 
of human rights versus property rights 


CAN GHETTOS 
BE ENFORCED 
BY LAW? 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


debated issue: Are ghettos consonant 
with the American constitutional sys- 
tem and enforceable by legal process? 
Many Americans will be shocked to 
learn that the question is open to 
debate and many others will deny 
that any such issue is involved. 

The facts are that the family has 
been ordered out of their home sole- 
ly because they are Negroes. In the 
event their appeal fails, they can be 
fined and even jailed if they persist 
in remaining in the home they have 
bought and paid for. They have vio- 
lated a race restrictive covenant. The 
various other families mentioned— 
Indian, Filipino, Chinese, Japanese, 
Negro—are in the same boat; their 
cases ate in various stages of trial 
and appeal in state courts. 

Race restrictive covenants are, in 
the field of residence, the end result 
of that impulse toward racial segrega- 
tion which arose in the post-Recon- 
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struction period and has continueu 
almost unabated down to our own 
time. Curiously, yet understandably 
enough, the first attempt to impose 
residential segregation by law was 
not made in the South but on the 
West Coast. In the midst of one of 
its recurrent anti-Oriental agitations, 
San Francisco passed an ordinance 
establishing a ghetto for Chinese. A 
federal district court promptly held 
it invalid for constitutional and treaty 
reasons. 

By the turn of the century, Ne- 
groes began deserting farms and 
villages of the South and moving 
city-ward. That movement, which 
had grown into a fair sized flood by 
1914, was swollen by the urban 
labor demands of World War I. 
Alarmed southern cities responded 
with ordinances designed to effect 
residential segregation and fashioned 
to escape the constitutional objections 
made to the San Francisco ordinance. 
Preambles to such measures recited 
that racial segregation was necessary 
to preserve interracial peace and pre- 
vent miscegenation. The text of the 
laws defined ‘‘Negro blocks’ and 
“white blocks’’ with prohibitions 
against Negro residence in defined 
“white blocks” and white residence 
in “Negro blocks.” 

Relying on U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions upholding segregation on 
railroads and other public facilities, 
state supreme courts promptly held 
such ordinance valid exercises of 
state police power. The question got 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in 1919 
on a test of a typical Louisville enact- 
ment. The court scotched the whole 
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scheme by deciding that any ordi. 
nance which prohibited occupancy of 
real property by members of a group 
solely because of race, was unconsti- 
tutional because it denied a would- 
be seller of property “due process of 
law’’ as guaranteed him by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The holding is 
technical enough but it has thwarted 
attempts by cities or other political 
subdivisions to impose racial residen- 
tial segregation by legislation. 

Meanwhile a cloud no larger than 
a lawyer's pen was rising on the hori- 
zon. Undismayed, perhaps spurred, 
by the failure of the San Francisco 
ordinance, a group of San Diego 
property owners entered into an 
agreement against the Chinese, bind- 
ing themselves not to sell to them or 
to lease, rent, or permit Chinese oc- 
cupancy of property they then owned. 

In due time one of the owners 
rented his building to a Chinese 
laundryman. Other signers of the 
agreement promptly asked the fed- 
eral district court for an injunction 
restraining the Chinese from using 
or occupying the property, on the 
ground that he was violating a pri- 
vate contract. His lawyers defended 
him by appealing to Section I of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which pro- 
vides that ‘No State shall .. . de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” Federal Judge Ross, 
later donor of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s famed Ross Prize, agreed. 

There the matter rested for twenty- 
seven years. 
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In 1917 a similar case was decided 
in Louisiana. A subdivider laid out 
a tract and inserted a clause in each 
deed forbidding sale of the lot to 
Negroes. But eventually a hapless 
Negro bought one of the lots and 
suit was brought to forfeit his title. 
The action was successful, with the 
Louisiana state supreme court hold- 
ing that although such an agreement 
was discriminatory on the basis of 
race, the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not forbid discrimination by 
individuals but only by states. Mis- 
souri agreed with Louisiana in 1918. 

By 1919 the California supreme 
court was confronted with a case in 
which a subdivider had _ inserted 
clauses in his deeds forbidding oc- 
cupancy by Negroes and it held that 
while an agreement not to sell to 
Negroes or any other group was in- 
valid (for purely technical reasons), 
a restriction on occupancy did not 
violate constitutional guarantees. And 
Michigan agreed with California in 
1922. 

Thus there are two lines of deci- 
sions: the one holding that restric- 
tions on sale are valid and the other 
holding that while restraints on sale 
are unenforceable, restrictions against 
occupancy will be enforced. That is 
why the Detroit family may continue 
to own (but not occupy) their home. 

The case that really implemented 
race restrictive covenants in Ameri- 
can law was a decision by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1926 known as 
Corrigan vs. Buckley. A group of 
Washington property owners entered 
into an agreement of the usual kind 
providing that none of them would 
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sell or lease his land to Negroes. One 
signer broke the agreement and the 
Negro buyer was sued. The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
followed the four states’ decisions 
just referred to and held that such 
agreements do not violate constitu- 
tional guarantees or public policy. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court 
was attempted but was rejected on 
technical grounds. In the course of 
the dismissal, the court used certain 
phrases that have been bandied about 
ever since to prove that it has upheld 
the constitutionality of state court en- 
forcement of racial covenants, 

It certainly did not do so directly, 
but its persistent refusal to review 
similar cases, all arising in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from 1926 to 1947, 
encouraged the growth and spread of 
such agreements. In all, sixteen states 
and the District of Columbia, speak- 
ing through appellate courts, have 
upheld race restrictions and numer- 
ous other state lower courts have 
given their blessing. All sorts of 
refinements have been added in the 
course of that growth. 

Earlier covenants ordinarily pro- 
scribed either oriental or Negro own- 
ership or occupancy and for limited 
periods of time. It has become the 
fashion in later years to forbid all 
““‘non-Caucasian”’ use, a term that cer- 
tainly includes all persons of oriental 
and African descent and that has 
been interpreted by California courts 
to include American Indians. 

Some of today’s newest agreements 
are directed against all ‘‘persons 
whose blood is not entirely that of 
the white race” and there has been 
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a marked increase in the number of 
anti-Jewish covenants. The tendency 
has also been toward longer and 
longer proscriptive periods, with 
many perpetual covenants now on 
record. Unless there is a fundamental 
change in the law there is nothing to 
prevent a complete pocketing of 
minorities in the various cities and 
states. 

The language used by the Supreme 
Court in the Corrigan case also had 
the effect of stimulating the growth 
of a lush legal lore justifying race 
restrictive covenants and rationaliz- 
ing their use. To begin with, the 
courts drew an analogy between ra- 
cial restrictions and building restric- 
tions. Prior to the use of zoning 
power by cities and states home own- 
ets had no way to prevent the en- 
croachment of factories or slaughter 
houses on residential areas other than 
through agreements between them- 
selves not to permit such use. 

Once such an agreement was im- 
posed, whether by the subdivider or 
by neighborhood pact, it was said to 
tun with the land and to bind future 
purchasers who had knowledge of its 
existence. Mere recording of the cov- 
enant was said to charge future buy- 
ets with knowledge of its contents. 
In the event such a buyer attempted 
to use the land contrary to the terms 
of the agreement, other owners could 
resort to the courts and secure an in- 
junction against the violator, who 
was then subjected to fine or impris- 
onment for contempt of court if he 
persisted in the violation. 

Proponents of race restrictive cov- 
enants followed an identical course: 
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subdividers imposed, or neighbors 
signed, an agreement forbidding Ne- 
gro ownership or occupancy. The 
agreement was duly recorded. They, 
too, appealed to the courts for in- 
junctions against Negro buyers or 
occupants. The courts looked to the 
building restriction precedents and 
nodded complete agreement. 

Somehow or other, judges have 
never seemed to see that similarity 
between building and race restrictive 
covenants is purely semantic. Build- 
ing restrictions are imposed to con- 
trol future wse of the land; race re- 
strictions are designed to prevent 
particular persons from owning or 
occupying the land solely because of 
race or color, That is, racial cove- 
nants are entered into in order to im- 
pose a system of racial residential 
segregation. 

There is the added circumstance 
that cities or states are entirely free 
to enact zoning laws or ordinances 
limiting business use and regulating 
the size-and character of residences, 
but are forbidden by the constitution 
to enact racial zoning laws. When 
Negroes point to this fact they are 
told politely but firmly that the Four- 
teenth Amendment forbids state dis- 
crimination but leaves individuals 
free to do as they choose. 

Of course, racial covenants are pri- 
vate agreements but they are not self- 
executing. Proponents must appeal 
to state courts to enforce them 
through issuance of injunctive or 
other relief, and the violator is pun- 
ished through a fine imposed or a 
jail term visited on him by the state. 

The courts have delegated to any 
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subdivider or group of landowners 
that see fit to exercise it the right to 
exclude Negroes. 

The practice first took root among 
the suburban middle class but has 
spread upward and downward at an 
alarming rate. It has become a fash- 
ion, almost a passion, in conveyanc- 
ing. Practically every suburb devel- 
oped in the past twenty years, regard- 
less of the class of persons it was de- 
signed to attract, is covered with race 
restrictions. Every recognized Negro 
community in almost every large city 
is ringed in by racial covenants de- 
signed to prevent expansion of such 
communities. 

It is almost impossible to secure 
raw land for Negro home sites in the 
face of the opposition of adjoining 
tract owners who do not want a po- 
tentially expanding Negro commu- 
nity next door. Ghetto (as the ad- 
vertisements used to say about “‘spit’’) 
is a nasty word but if it has any 
meaning at all, then Negro commu- 
nities in urban areas are ghettos in 
which all Negroes, regardless of in- 
come or preference, are forced to 
live. There is small comfort in the 
fact that they are maintained by de- 
crees of equity courts, the traditional 
courts of conscience in Anglo-Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, rather than by de- 
crees of dictators. 

The proportion of Negroes living 
in urban areas increased from about 
34 per cent in 1920 to more than 48 
per cent in 1940. The war stepped 
up the rate of increase. Every in- 
crease in urban Negro population has 
evoked a fresh outburst of race re- 
strictions, As a consequence, virtu- 
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ally all Negro communities are over- 
crowded, 

The population density of Chi- 
cago’s South Side is 75,000 to the 
square mile, almost seven times that 
of the city at large. _ 

Baltimore Negroes, constituting 20 
per cent of the city’s population, are 
crowded into less than 5 per cent of 
its residential area. 

Washington’s Negro population 
increased more than 42 per cent in 
the Thirties, while dwelling units 
open to Negroes increased about 32 
per cent. 

These random and typical exam- 
ples indicate something of the pre- 
vailing overcrowding. But they do 
not tell the whole story. 

In Los Angeles, 10 per cent of 
dwelling units occupied by whites 
are substandard as against 17 per 
cent of those occupied by non-whites; 
comparable figures for Chicago are 
17 per cent for whites and 49 per 
cent for non-whites. These are 1940 
census data and the situation prob- 
ably has worsened since. 

Overcrowding spawns its own ills: 
the correlation between poor housing 
on one hand and prostitution, juve- 
nile delinquency, crime, and disease 
rates has been demonstrated by every 
sociologist who has turned his atten- 
tion to it. Obviously, low economic 
status plays its part in confining Ne- 
groes to undesirable urban quarters, 
but race restrictions aggravate the 
problem. Every attempt to expand 
areas of Negro occupancy is met with 
delaying and expensive law suits. 

Grasping landlords and selfish real 
estate speculators have turned this sit- 
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uation to their advantage. The Ne- 
gro home buyer or renter must accept 
whatever terms he can get in this 
artificial seller's market. 

The proscribed group bears the in- 
itial burden imposed by restricted 
dwelling space but the ultimate cost 
is borne by the entire community, 
which has to pay increased taxes for 
jails, hospitals, and correctional in- 
stitutions. Nor is that all. Segre- 
gated communities breed segregated 
institutionalism. Schools, YM and 
YWCA’s, relief centers, police pre- 
cincts, churches, and neighborhood 
activities of all kines located in Ne- 
gro communities become ‘‘Negro”’ in- 
stitutions. Despite statutes to the 
contrary, we have many separate 
schools in all large cities. High 
school students in Los Angeles, Gary, 
and Chicago have staged strikes in 
the past two years when Negro chil- 
dren were admitted to what they had 
been taught to regard as “white” 
schools. 

Although these strikers were 
soundly lectured by their superiors, 
adult behavior has been equally un- 
democratic in comparable situations. 

Chicago’s racial disturbance in the 
fall of 1946 climaxed a row over the 
tight of a Negro veteran to live in a 
public development and came on the 
heels of more than fifty bombings of 
homes bought by Negroes in “white” 
districts. 

Today, whites and Negroes are 
glowering at each other in such wide- 
ly separated places as Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the West Coast cities because 
Negroes are venturing out of “‘col- 
ored”” districts. 
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New York real estate dealers re- 
cently complained bitterly about a 
New York City ordinance forbid- 
ding discrimination in publicly aided 
housing and demanded its repeal. 
They asserted the right to exercise 
“proper discrimination in the selec- 
tion of their tenants.” 

The Federal Government has 
strengthened the pattern of residen- 
tial segregation over the past dozen 
years. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration pledges the credit of govern- 
ment in insuring loans for race 
restricted dwellings. Its early manual 
recommended racial covenants and 
furnished a model agreement for 
subdividers. The revised manual 
provides that FHA is “not to be 
concerned with protective (sic) cove- 
nants’” but its insurance policy re- 
mains the same. 

FHA formerly refused to insure 
loans for Negroes who sought to 
build homes on unrestricted lots in 
“white communities’ and just as 
consistently refused to guarantee 
more than minimum loans in “Ne- 
gro” districts on the ground that 
property values were low due to age 
of buildings and overcrowding. What 
changes may be expected in these 
fields is not yet clear. 

During the war, the government 
handed out priceless priorities for 
home construction and then per- 
mitted contractors to cover the hous- 
ing with race restrictions, thus in- 
creasing ‘ghetto’ areas. The results 
were what might have been expected. 
In Los Angeles, for example, where 
homes were built for in-migrant war 
workers only, Negro war workers, 
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who comprised about 14 per cent of 
the total number of newcomers, got 
less than 5 per cent of the privately 
constructed war housing. All the rest 
was covered by racial covenants, 
usually running for a period of nine- 
ty-nine years. 

Urban redevelopment acts extend 
the right of eminent domain and 
grant indirect subsidies to builders 
who undertake large scale housing 
developments. New York City got 
the first of such projects and a law- 
suit is mow in progress to test the 
race restrictions imposed by its spon- 
sors. 

Despite the widespread use of re- 
strictive covenants, it is easy to over- 
estimate popular demand for them. 
There is a highly vocal minority in 


every community that promotes such 
covenants by scaring home owners 
with tall tales of falling property 
values and repetition of stock-in- 


trade racial myths. The standard 
practice is to form a ‘‘Neighborhood 
Development Association’ which 
seeks to attract community support 
on the basis of excluding Negroes 
but hardly one such organization is 
self-sufficient. Funds are almost in- 
variably supplied by special interest 
groups of real estate speculators who 
make tidy profits out of the promo- 
tion. 

The second, and more important, 
factor in the multiplication of racial 
covenants is the subdivider. Imposi- 
tion of race restrictions has become 
standard subdivision practice and is 
demanded by lending institutions. 
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Appeals to democratic and religious 
precepts fall on deaf ears in such 
quarters. ‘Our way” produces prof- 
its, and all-too-human bankers and 
money lenders, with their own share 
of racial prejudice, are not given to 
changing “standard business prac- 
tices." Only a clear-cut Supreme 
Court decision invalidating these cov- 
enants on constitutional grounds can 
call a halt to the spread of the ghetto, 
the tightening of its restrictions. 

Individuals, no matter how well 
intentioned, can do little. Once the 
home buyer purchases a race re- 
stricted parcel of property, he is tied 
hand and foot—and today he can 
buy little else. One or a dozen, preju- 
diced individuals can demand and 
secure the enforcement of a racial 
covenant against the will of other 
owners in the tract. 

“Every man,” President Truman 
told the 1947 conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, ‘‘should 
have the right to a decent home.” 
Continued use of race restrictive 
covenants aborts that right for Ne- 
groes, The President went on: 

“We can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of a leisurely attack upon preju- 
dice and discrimination. Our case for 
democracy should be as strong as we 
can make it. It should rest on prac- 
tical evidence that we have been able 
to set our own house in order.” 

Our house will not be in order as 
long as any citizen, solely because of 
his race, can be deprived of the right 


to own a home or to live in one. 
Copyright, Survey Graphic (October, 1947) 
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The little boy never got tired of learning and grew up to be a U.S. Senator 


661.) OY, where are you?” an 
irate old man called to a 
small black boy hidden be- 
hind a pile of manuscripts and books. 
“Every time I need you you're in 
some fool book. Readin’ and writin’! 
You make a fine ‘devil’ you do!” 
The old man’s voice was harsh, but 
he couldn’t help but betray just a 
little pleasure in the boy. 

“Yes sir, sorry sir,” the little fel- 
low said apologetically and took up 
his routine work. He worked fast, 
figuring the quicker he was finished 
the quicker he could return to his 
treading. Nothing was drudgery here 
in the print shop because the books 
were many and always waiting to be 
explored. He felt. he was a lucky 
fellow to be a “printer's devil.” 
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THE 


DEVIL 


GOES TO 


The black boy, the ‘“‘devil” grew 
up, but he never lost his love for 
book learning. Blanche Bruce, though 
once a slave, became one of the most 
successful leaders of his race and his 
country. 

From steamboat service to school 
teacher, from assessor to sheriff, from 
country superintendent of schools to 
Washington, D.C., as a United States 
Senator, the printer's devil continued 
his climb. There was a time every 
American bill carried the name B. K. 
Bruce in its left hand corner for he 
was Register of the U. S. Treasury. 

Who was this colored printet’s 
devil that seemed to do the impos- 
sible? He was a slave until the 
Emancipation Proclamation freed 
him. He had no formal education 
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until he was a grown man and at- 
tended one year at Oberlin College. 
He became a United States Senator 
from the state of Mississippi. 

Blanche Kelso Bruce, a splendid 
type of Negro—dark, tall and broad, 
with a head that was held high with 
the pride of his race—was an arrest- 
ing figure. His colleagues, white and 
colored alike, respected his marvelous 
intellect and dignified bearing. 

Shortly after the Civil War it did 
seem that the South would settle 
down to rebuild constructively its 
lands and governments. In the very 
beginning before the carpet baggers, 
the KKK, and other trouble makers 
began to fan discontent among both 
white and colored, Negroes voted 
and were elected. Negro leaders such 
as James Hill, Frederick Douglass, 
John Langston, Alexander Crummell, 
were respected and admired in both 
the North and the South. 

Two colored Senators were elected 
from Mississippi. From Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, and North and South Carolina 
came Congressmen. Lincoln’s dream 
and plan appeared to approach real- 
ization in spite of his untimely death. 

Men such as B. K. Bruce were 
instrumental in passing laws insur- 
ing free public instruction in the 
South. The Negroes who had so long 
been kept in ignorance clamored for 
schools and teachers—for elementary 
and advanced education. 

“My people must be educated if 
they would vote wisely,” Bruce spoke 
on the lecture platform and in the 
Senate. He realized that unlearned 
they would be a prey to any unscru- 
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pulous leader. As he had himself 
run away as a young man to organize 
a school for colored children in Law- 
rence, Kansas, he knew money to be 
one of the greatest obstacles to pub- 
lic education. There must be a means 
of providing public aid in a system 
for all. 

The period of hope was short lived 
for the majority of white south- 
erners fear the education of the 
Negro, and feared more his power of 
the ballot. As soon as the govern- 
ment troops left the South to its own, 
the suppressed hatred burst forth. 
Gradually the Negro was forced into 
a status almost as bad as slavery. But 
the spirit of the ‘‘devil from Mis- 
sissippi” lived on in the hearts of 
others. 

When Bruce’s six year senatorial 
term was completed, he took up his 
work under President Garfield in an 
unprecedented position for a Negro. 
For four years every piece of U. S. 
currency and all securities required 
his signature to be legal. Under 
President Cleveland, he was Recorder 
of Deeds, and under McKinley again 
Register of the Treasury. 

Not once during these strenuous 
years did he forget he was the boy 
who waite anxiously for stolen mo- 
ments in a book, He continued his 
education under tutors or independ- 
ently as long as he lived. As an old 
man he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Howard University. 

Ever mindful that the Negro had 
long been considered inferior, and 
that many Negroes began even to 
doubt their own worth, Brue was de- 
termined to prove that the American 
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Negro has much to contribute to cul- 
ture. Accordingly in 1844 at the 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans, 
he installed exhibits that eloquently 
proved the great contribution of 
Negroes to art, science, music and 
handicraft. This was the first Negro 
exhibit ever held at any large exposi- 
tion. 

In spite of the many cordial 
friendships between the white and 
the black, Bruce was often the vic- 
tim of prejudice. At his induction as 
Senator, he was called to take the 
oath. As was the custom, one of the 
colleagues, a Senator from the same 
state usually, attended the incoming 
Senator. Bruce’s name was called, 
but the other Senator from Missis- 
sippi seemed not to hear; so Bruce 
began his way alone. He was about 
half-way up the now quiet aisle when 
a tall regal white man stepped for- 
ward saying: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bruce. I did not 
notice you had no colleague. May 
I escort you, sir?” 


name “Cohen.” 
of your faith.” 


you were American. 
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Cohan quickly replied: 


The two proceeded down the aisle 
and the Mississippi Senator who was 
hiding behind a paper, found his in- 
sult turned upon himself. 

Many Southerners who knew 
Bruce were proud of his accomplish- 
ments, but perhaps none were as 
proud as the old printer who had 
watched his career with joy. 

A Congressman who had known 
Bruce as the book hungry printer's 
devil, came into the printing office 
years after the boy was there. The 
same old man, now bent and feeble, 
approached. 

“Say, whatever happened to the 
colored boy, the printer’s devil you 
had here years gone by?” he asked. 
“You know, the one who was trying 
to learn to read?” 

The old man chuckled and squint- 
ed his rheumy eyes. ‘You didn’t 
know his name, I reckon, or you'd 
know. My devil’s gone to Washing- 
ton to be one of the smartest Sena- 
tors from these parts!’’ 


Two Wrongs Make a Right 


THE LATE George M. Cohan, noted song and dance man, 
wired a hotel for a room. The telegrapher erroneously spelled his 
Back came a wire: “Sorry, we don’t take people 


“You thought-I was Jewish and I thought 


We were both wrong. Cancel reservations.” 


Earl Wilson, New York Post 
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201—OTHELLO by Emit Lupwic (Putnam, $3). A daring excursion into 

history as well as literature has been attempted by the noted author Emil 

Ludwig in his fictional version of the Shakespeare's play of the same name. 

Placing far more emphasis on the racial angles of the story of Orhello than 

the playwright did, Ludwig has written an enthralling, even if sometimes in- 

accurate novel. It will be especially interesting for Negro readers. 

202—FDR: HIS PERSONAL LETTERS edited by Exttiotr Roosevett (Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce, $5). This hefty volume of the earliest writings of the late 

President Roosevelt, his letters to his mother from the time he was first able 

to write until he went to Harvard, is a first hand study of how the character 

of FDR developed in his early years. Not guaranteed to be the most exciting 

reading, the letters nevertheless have great value for an insight into FDR's 

background. About the only mention of Negroes occurs when FDR wrote 

about the visit of the Hampton choir to Groton in 1897. 

203—THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN by Dexter Parkins (Har- 

vard University Press, $3). It is a dour scholarly approach that Professor AL 

Parkins uses in studying some of the problems of the West Indies from a U. S. + 

viewpoint. Discussed are American interests in the islands from a diplomatic, 

State Department point of view rather than the human problems of the peo- 

ples of the islands. The good professor also seems concerned with excusing 

U. S. intervention in the affairs of the islands in past years. 
204—MIDLAND HUMOR edited by JacK Conroy (Wyn, $3.95). Twinkle- 
eyed Chicago author Conroy, who knows and can tell a good joke, has done 
a brilliant job in gathering together some of the best satire and wit to come 
out of the Midwest since the earliest days of America. There are flocks of 
delightful yarns and whimsical tales in this fine collection. Count two Negro 
poets, Gwendolyn Brooks and Frank Marshall Davis, among the contributors. 

205—BACK HOME by Bitt MauLpIN (William Sloane, $3.50). Syndicated 

cartoonist Bill Mauldin, whose scintillating Willie and Joe cartoons in Stars 

and Stripes went through a drastic peacetime evolution, now comes up with 

a book that takes him further along the road to becoming an “adjusted GI.” 

Mauldin like so many Americans in these chaotic times is a confused char- 

acter trying to make sense out of today’s warlike headlines. His current book 

is a perfect portrait of what has happened to an ex-GI floundering in the 

a world. One of its most effective chapters concerns U. S. race preju- 

ice. 

206—CRESCENT CITY by WittiamM E. WiLtson (Simon & Schuster, $3). A 
fine portrait of an American in search of decency in a world of hate is painted 
with searing prose by novelist Wilson in this fine novel. Despite a some- 
times confusing literary flashback technique designed to catch the mood of 
an Ohio community, the net impact of Crescent City is tremendous. Particu- 
larly striking are the pages dealing with the lynching of a Negro stablehand 
and the burning of a newspaper building by the Klan. 
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207—OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED by Benjamin Fine (Henry Holt, $3). 
A shocking expose of the education system of America has been done by 
the education editor of the New York Times who made a swing around the 
country’s schools to get the amazing facts for his story. Perhaps the worst 
inadequacies he found were in the colored institutions in the South but his 
investigation showed that white schools are far below normal standards, too. 
208—THE SHERWOOD ANDERSON READER edited by PAUL ROSENFELD 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5). Among American writers the name of Sherwood 
Anderson is spoken with reverence for his works have attained the stature of 
i classics in our century. It is a valuable service that the late Paul Rosenfeld 
performed in collecting the best of his work in this weighty volume that in- 
cludes many previously unpublished pieces. Many Negroes will object strenu- 
ously to Anderson’s slovenly handling of the word “Nigger.” His approach 
is accountable to another era when writers were not as aware of the racial 
problem. 
209—THE NEW YORKER BOOK OF WAR PIECES (Reynal & Hitchcock, $5). 
Rarely has as sane and balanced a picture of the human side of World-War II 
been put between book covers as in this volume of articles and stories from 
the New Yorker magazine. Unfortunately, however, the editors evidently did 
not seem to think that Negroes were affected by the war or even fought in 
the Army for there is not a single piece about Negroes in the 562 pages al- 
though many fine articles such as those by A. J. Leibling have appeared in 
the magazine’s pages. 
210—EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE by Marcta Davenport (Scribner's, $3). A 
vivid portrait of a great city and its people is done beautifully by Marcia 
Davenport in her new book, which despite its rather hack plot manages by 
dint of its broad satire and copious characters to put the spirit and soul of 
New York City on paper. It is the backdrop of Manhattan as done by Miss 
Davenport that gives the book its body, rather than the story of its hapless 
heroine in search of some meaning in life. 
212—SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR by HEwLetTT JOHNSON (Boni & 
Gaer, $3). Out of the welter of witch hunts and Hearstian hysteria that 
4 seems to be the level of current discussion about anything Russian, the Dean 
of Canterbury has attempted to present an accurate, balanced report on what 
has happened in the USSR since V-Day. Frankly sympathetic to Soviet ideals, 
the British clergyman nevertheless has written a readable, complete document 
that is worthy of a hearing by both sides in the current debate over Russia. 
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How a Broadway musical did its bit to fight prejudice 


ELVYN DOUGLAS, glib 
ladies’ man of the films, 
whose most serious screen 

thought concerns cocktails and bed- 
room entrances, was angry. “Let me 
tell you about it,” he said, his hazel 
eyes flashing. “I was in Chicago, and 
heard that Lena Horne was singing 
at a night club there. I'd never heard 
her, so I got up a party of friends 
and went. She was marvelous. Rav- 
ishingly beautiful, and with a dignity 
the like of which I’ve rarely seen. 
Somewhat like the old great lieder 
singers. So after her performance, 
_we sent a note backstage, asking her 
to join our party at our table. We 
got a reply, saying she was awfully 
sorry, but ‘the management didn’t 
approve of performers and guests 
mingling.’ Can you imagine that! 
I’m sure no white performer of her 


stature has to abide by such a rule. 
I was furious!” 

Forty-six-year-old Douglas, who 
looks like this month’s ‘‘Man of Dis- 
tinction” rather than a man with a 
conscience, is no stranger to such in- 
dignation. Though he lived in the 
South till he was ten, he miraculous- 
ly escaped the usual personal preju- 
dices. “I had both Negro and white 
friends without thinking much about 
he says. 

The tall, mustached actor feels 
that his long work in theater and 
films strengthened his attitude of lik- 
ing people for what they are, with 
no racial strings attached. ‘The the- 
ater develops tolerance. After all, it’s 
the actor's job to understand human 
beings, to articulate them on stage. 
When you begin to try and under- 
stand them, you appreciate them 
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more, I know my wife (Helen Ga- 
hagen Douglas) has found her stage 
experience in that regard invaluable 
to her political career.” 

War gave Douglas a fresh slant 
on minorities problems. He enlisted 
early, soon jumped from private to 
major. He is credited with organiz- 
ing one of the most effective special 
service outfits in the history of World 
War II. “I found out one thing,” 
Douglas said seriously. ‘I found that 
compelling observance of non-dis- 
crimination rulings is highly neces- 
sary, but not enough. The youngsters 
learned something in this war about 
democracy in action, but I'm not so 
sure about the older men. Without 
re-education of attitudes, you can 
even reenforce resentment.” 

“There certainly was little if any 
attempt at reeducation of prejudices 
in the China-Burma-India theater, 
where I was. I’ve heard it was dif- 
ferent in the European theater, under 
Eisenhower. I hope so. In the CBI, 
the enforcement of the Army's no- 
discrimination edict was entirely de- 
pendent on the aggressiveness of the 
local officer in charge.” 

“L used to take acting units around. 
Some were Negro, others white. One 
time,” recalled the roué of He Stayed 
For Breakfast, running his fingers 
through his sandy brown hair, “we 
ran into a problem of a white officer 
refusing to billet and feed a Negro 
acting unit. ‘No billet, no perform- 
ance,’ we said. They billeted us,” he 
laughed. 

“Working with those Negro en- 
tertainment units was an experience, 
though. They were so responsive, 
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so un-selfconscious. Even rehearsals 
with them were exciting. I remember 
when word of rehearsal got around, 
everyone used to drop work and 
gather around to watch.” 

’ It was Melvyn Douglas who, with 
Herman Levin, produced the ex-Gl 
revue Call Me Mister, which has 
been wowing Broadway for over a 
year. “I ran into so much talent, 
Negro and white, in the CBI that a 
post-war revue seemed a natural. So 
when I got to New York I men- 
tioned the idea to writers Rome and 
Auerbach. A few months later they 
presented me with an almost-com- 
plete script. We all felt that the 
cast should consist entirely of ex- 
service personnel, except for the 
girls, who had to be graduates of the 
entertainment units, if not of the 
services. Good Negro talent, as in 
the CBI, was plentiful, except for 
the role taken finally by Larry Win- 
ters, the singer-actor. It would have 
been a tough role for anyone to fill. 
We were very fortunate to get Larry. 
He has an extraordinary dignity 
that’s perfect for the part, particular- 
ly in the song The Face on the Dime, 
the one about F.D.R. 

“One of my favorites in the show 
was the Red Ball Express number. 
It was based on one of the war's 
most brilliant chapters, about which 
Americans never got to know very 
much. The Red Ball Express was 
the 85 per cent Negro supply line 
that roared day and night from the 
beachheads of Normandy to Patton's 
boys at the Siegfried Line carrying 
ammo, food and first aid stuff. The 
people of Europe were amazed at 
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those Negro truck drivers, at their 
skill and tirelessness. One day Gen- 
eral Eisenhower stopped a field truck 
en route. The driver climbed out 
onto the muddy road, and Eisen- 
hower proceeded to decorate him 
then and there with the Legion of 
Merit in recognition of the part the 
Red Ball boys were playing in win- 
ning the war. Larry Winters sang 
that song like an angel.” 

Douglas paused. ‘Will you do me 
a favor?” he asked. “Speaking of 
the huge wealth of Negro acting 
talent just before reminds me. I’m 
interested in a project—Karamu. The 
Karamu is Cleveland’s Negro art 
training center. One of the oldest in 
the country, and one of the best. It 
offers everything—music, dance, act- 
ing, painting. It burned down a few 
years ago, and they're trying to re- 
build along inter-racial lines, into 
greater importance. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has offered the sum of 
$70,000, if the remaining amount of 
about $325,000 can be raised within 
a short time. The money's tough to 
get. Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jelliffe 
were out here in California to raise 
funds. People like Rosalind Russell, 
Katherine Hepburn, Dore Schary, 


myself, made sizable contributions.. 


But it wasn’t enough. If the rest of 
that money could be raised, and 
quickly, a tremendous service to Ne- 
_ gto and American culture would be 
made, I feel. Can you spread the 
word around?” 

Stereotyping in films, Douglas in- 


sists, is simply one phase of an over- 
all commercial approach which low- 
ers the cultural level of our movies, 
“The Hays (or Johnston) office code 
wasn’t set up for its own sake. It 
simply reflects what will and won't 
sell over the country. If you have to 
satisfy hundreds of local prejudices 
of all sorts before you can make one 
film, you're stopped before you be- 
gin.” 
“It’s a shame, because the more 
people see Negroes and other minori- 
ties as an integral part of the daily 
scene, the sooner that feeling of ‘sep- 
arateness’ will disappear. Hollywood 
has made a great deal of progress 
along these lines. You don’t see 
much Stepin’ Fetchit stuff anymore. 
Broadway, of course, has always been 
ahead of the West Coast in that re- 
gard. Shows like Finian’s Rainbow, 
where a mixed Negro-white chorus 
is taken for granted, are particularly 
good. 

“But the box-office is what really 
counts. No matter how many letters, 
how much protest, if a bad picture 
makes money, more bad films will be 
made.” 

“Do you know what would be ef- 
fective?” he asked, leaning forward. 
“If the audiences of the country, 
those who want greater honesty and 
realism in films, would just simply 
stay away from the bad ones. Urge 
others to do the same. Sort of ‘cul- 
tural vigilantes without guns’,” he 
smiled, ‘‘and it would work.” ~ 


Ex-cabaret singer helps teach Germans about U.S. 


SALESMAN 


By Will Lang 


HE BEST salesman for Amer- 

ican democracy in Germany to- 

day is an aged Negro who has 
not lived in his native U. S. for 41 
years. He is J. Elmer Spyglass, a 
man whose career is as unusual as his 
name. A singer, Mr. Spyglass re- 
tired in 1930 after two decades of 
concert and music-hall successes all 
over Europe. Now, 70 years of age 
and unmarried, he has decided to 
spend his remaining years serving his 
country as a receptionist at the U. S. 
consulate in Frankfurt. 

The Frankfurt consulate is one of 
the busiest in Europe. Tending 
American interests in the whole of 
western Germany, it is visited by 
thousands of Germans seeking news 
and help from American relatives; 
it has repatriated hundreds of Ameri- 
cans trapped in Germany during the 
war, and it hears the pleas of innu- 
merable displaced persons who hope 
somehow to reach America. 

Mr. Spyglass sees them all. His 
pleasant, coffee-colored face greets 
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everyone who comes to do business 
with the U. S. Even the most excit- 
able person is disarmed and charmed 
by the gracious receptionist who can 
speak to visitors in any of five lan- 
guages. Mr. Spyglass often answers 
their queries himself, thus sparing 
the small and hard-working consular 
staff. When he cannot, he steers the 
visitors to the proper office in the 
consulate. He manages to preside 
over his bustling way station with the 
poise of a veteran actor. He consid- 
ers it his function not only to be cor- 
dial to visitors but to keep the show 
moving. 

Consul General Sydney B. Redeck- 
er says of Spyglass: “We have only 
15 officers to handle all of this busi- 
ness, and Elmer relieves us all by the 
way he handles visitors. More im- 
portant, he is a wonderful ambassa- 
dor of democracy, especially with the 
Germans.” Mr. Redecker is one of 
few who address the colored man as 
“Elmer.” To others he is known re- 
spectfully as “Mr. Spyglass.” 
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The tricks learned on the Euro- 
pean stage are useful to Mr. Spyglass 
in dealing with the daily traffic of 
consulate visitors. Many Germans 
are apt to be nonplused when stopped 
by a Negro receptionist speaking 
flawless German. But Mr. Spyglass 
has met this situation in innumerable 
cabarets and supper clubs during his 
career. Using such old-fashioned, 
courtly phrases as ‘Dear lady” or 
‘Pray be seated,”’ he flatters the most 
excitable into the nearest chairs, after 
which they calm down and tell their 
stories. 

The Germans who confide in Mr. 
Spyglass would exasperate anyone 
with less patience. Many, wishing 
to write to relatives in America, come 
to the consulate to find the important 
street addresses and cities where 
those relatives live. 

“There are more than 25 million 
German-Americans living in the 
U. S.”" Mr. Spyglass reminds them. 

“Yes, but our relatives live in 
America. You are the American 
consulate. You should know where 
they live!” the Germans insist. 

At this point Mr. Spyglass is kind 
but firm. “I’m very sorry, but we're 
not allowed to search for such 
things,” he says and directs them to 
the Red Cross. 

Many Germans who once lived in 
the U. S. now want to re-emigrate. 
“To those who lived in America only 
a short time, not long enough to take 
out citizenship papers,” Spyglass 
says, “I give some hope of getting 
back. ~But to those who lived there 
for 10 or 15 years without bothering 
to apply for papers I don’t give much 
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hope. Of course no one has ever 
given me any instructions for deal- 
ing with them; those are just my 
feelings.” 

This is the reasoning to be ex- 
pected of an ambassador rather than 
a receptionist, but Mr. Spyglass is on 
safe ground; the present U. S. quota 
for German immigration is 26,000 a 
year, but in these postwar years only 
“petition cases’’ are accepted—hus- 
bands and wives, fiancées, dependent 
children or parents of American citi- 
zens in the U. S. 

For a long while last year Ameri- 
can soldiers wanting to take their 
German fiancées or brides to the U.S. 
added considerably to Spyglass’ prob- 
lems. He became adept at spotting 
the fraternizers—GIs who loitered 
bashfully in the lobby if the recep- 
tion room was full or who stammered 
awkwardly when Mr. Spyglass invit- 
ed them inside: 

“I wanna see the consul!” the 
soldier blurts. 

“What about?” asks Mr. Spyglass. 

An agonizing silence, then the sol- 
dier says weakly, ‘I wanna take my 
girl home.” 

On these occasions Mr. Spyglass 
exuded an atmosphere as intimate as 
the confessional booth. ‘When they 
come so bashfully, I know what 
they're after,” he says: some- 
times I just have to pull the words 
out of their mouths.” 

Mr. Spyglass claims Yellow Springs, 
Ohio as his home town. His black- 
smith father had some Spanish blood, 
which may explain the unusual name. 
A choir boy in Yellow Springs, 
young Elmer went to Europe in 1906 
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to continue his voice studies. He 
had already graduated from the Tol- 
edo Conservatory of Music and was 
the first Negro to conduct in the 
Carnegie Music Hall, in Pittsburgh. 
Friends had raised $400 to send him 
abroad. That was a lot of money in 
those days, but it proved not enough 
to pay for expensive European teach- 
ers. Mr. Spyglass soon turned to 
music halls and cabarets and struck 
success with his first engagement. 
With a repertoire of American and 
European songs he toured France, 
Italy, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, 
Romania and Germany, where he es- 
tablished a home in Frankfurt am 
Main. 

During the war the Nazis caused 
him no trouble, despite his member- 
ship in an “inferior race.” Mr. Spy- 
glass is still not sure why. “Perhaps 
it was because I had lived there off 
and on since 1907,” he says. “I knew 
all of old Frankfurt, from the bank 
directors down to the police. And I 
never mixed in politics.” 

The “ambassadorial” work of the 
receptionist is not confined to his 
desk in the consulate. From _ his 
apartment in Schwalbach, a village 
within commuting distance of Frank- 
furt, Mr. Spyglass has attacked the 
“German problem” in his own way. 


Shortly after the armistice many Ger- 
mans came and asked him for Eng- 
lish lessons. While it was obvious 
that most of them wanted to equip 
themselves for jobs with the Amer- 
icans, Mr. Spyglass saw beyond the 
obvious and willingly shouldered the 
job. At one time he was teaching as 
many as 200 German adults from the 
nearby villages; he still conducts two 
classes in English each evening. “I 
think that the more people know 
about English, the more of a help it 
is to my country,” he says. 

J. Elmer Spyglass has become the 
symbol of American democracy in 
Schwalbach and the surrounding 
countryside. At his birthday last year 
almost the entire town sent flowers to 
his apartment. Flowers filled the 
tables and most of the floor, and 
bouquets were pinned all over the 
walls and lace curtains. Dozens of 
German children, his _ students, 
trooped in with modest presents of 
fruit and vegetables. The Kinder 
then sang songs in English that the 
old man had taught them. There, 
far away from the U.S., they greeted 
his birthday with Sweet and Low, 
Home, Sweet Home, My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean and My Old Ken- 


tucky Home. 
Copyright, Life (November 3, 1947) 
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This history of the Negro 
people in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been hailed as one 
of the best ever written. Written 
by a youthful Harvard-trained 

torian, this book is an im- 

, portant addition to Negro 
literature. 
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FROM SLAVERY FREEDOM 


LTHOUGH there was little 
A opportunity for him to par- 

ticipate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, the Negro remained an 
issue in American politics from the 
Civil War down to the end of World 
War I. 

What patronage he enjoyed under 
the Republican Presidents during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries had diminished perceptibly 
under Wilson, and an almost im- 

“penetrable pall of gloom settled over 
the Negro’s political prospects be- 
fore the end of the first administra- 
tion of the exponent of the New 
Freedom. The period of the war 
brought new economic opportunities 
to the Negroes of the United States; 
too, there came in its wake a new 
hope for the greater exercise of po- 
litical power. This hope stemmed 
from practical situations much more 
than it did from the ideological ex- 
pressions of the war-time leaders. 

The migration of large numbers 
to Northern urban centers and the 
ambitious and restless nature of many 
of the newcomers combined to pro- 

“ duce a new power which some of 
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them were quick to realize. In con- 
sequence of the concentration of Ne- 
groes in the Northern cities there 
developed a political resurgence on 
the part of Negroes that placed them 
once more in the thick of American 
politics and gave them the kind of 
strength that they had not exercised 
since the period of the Reconstruc- 
tion. 

It was only natural that the resur- 
gence would manifest itself first in 
the centers where the Negro popu- 
lation had grown most rapidly. In 
Chicago political leaders realized that 
the Negro vote had become potent 
when, in 1915, Oscar DePriest was 
elected alderman from the densely 
populated South Side. In New York 
Negroes had gained enough strength 
by 1917 to send Edward A. Johnson 
to the state assembly. 

In each succeeding year they be- 
came more aware of their political 
potentialities and took advantage of 
their opportunities. The breaking 
away from tradition which had char- 
acterized the literary movement in 
the twenties was likewise found in 
politics. There seemed to be an inter- 
est not so much in patronage as in 
an over-all program for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Negroes. 

While many Negroes had early 
been satisfied with President Taft's 
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appointment of William H. Lewis of 
Boston as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and with 
President Wilson’s appointment of 
Robert H. Terrell of Washington as 
judge of the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, few regarded 
such appointments as more than po- 
litical crumbs by 1920. In 1924, 
when the Democratic candidate for 
President, John W. Davis, promised 
that if elected he would make no 
distinctions on the basis of race or 
creed, and when the Progressive can- 
didate, Robert LaFollette, made a 
similar statement, Negroes deserted 
the Republican party in considerable 
numbers. 


The real disaffection of Negroes in 


the party of Lincoln began in 1928 
when Republicans attempted to res- 
urrect a strong party-in the South 
with white leadership. Prominent 
Negro Republican leaders, such as 
Benjamin Davis of Georgia, Perry 
Howard of Mississippi, and William 
McDonald of Texas, lost influence in 
their states as the Republican high 
command began to recognize white 
leaders in those states and to seat 
white delegates at the national con- 
vention instead of the Negro dele- 
gates who presented themselves. 
Leaders like Robert Church of Mem- 
phis were so incensed over the lily- 
white Republican movement in the 
South that they refused to serve on 
the national advisory committee. The 
Baltimore Afro-American, Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, and Boston Guar- 
dian, all Negro newspapers, sup- 
ported Alfred E. Smith rather ‘than 
Herbert Hoover. 
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The Hoover upset—he carried 
Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia—demonstrated the Republi- 
cans’ possibility of amassing strength 
among white Southerners, especially 
when the Democratic candidate was 
a Roman Catholic and an advocate of 
the repeal of prohibition. It also 
showed the extent which the Repub- 
lican party was willing to alienate 
the Negro vote in an effort to build _ 
up a following that could crack the 
Southern Democratic stronghold. By 
1928 Negroes had learned to vote in 
considerable numbers for candidates 
who were not Republicans. At a 
time when more and more independ- 
ent thought was motivating the ac- 
tions of Negroes the Republicans 
could ill afford to jeopardize their 
leadership of a group that was be- 
coming a political power to be reck- 
oned with in some sections of the 
country. After the election, to add 
insult to injury, the new President is 
reported to have said that he was 
very much interested in building up 
a Republican party in the South “‘such 
as could commend itself to the citi- 
zens of those states.” 


HE ELECTION of Oscar De- 

Priest to the national House of 

Representatives in 1928 com- 
pensated for the disappointment of 
the Negroes who opposed Herbert 
Hoover, and it also gave all Negroes 
new hope concerning their political 
possibilities in American life. De- 
Priest had moved to Chicago from 
his Alabama home in 1899, and al- 
most immediately he developed an 
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interest in politics and worked up 
from a ward committeeman to be- 
come the first Negro alderman. As 
early as 1923 he was mentioned as 
a possible candidate for Congress, 
and with the cooperation of William 
H. Thompson his influence steadily 
increased. With the death of Martin 
B. Madden, who had been renomi- 
nated by the Republicans in 1928, 
DePriest’s big opportunity came. He 
. announced his candidacy, and with 
the help of powerful Republican in- 
terests he was able to overcome the 
opposition of his enemies and to win 
the seat from the First Illinois Con- 
gressional District by a plurality of 
3,800. 

George White's prediction of 1901 
that Negroes would return to Con- 
gress had come true. The Negro had 
returned to the halls of Congress; 
and for the first time in the nation’s 
history a Northern Negro sat in the 
nation’s lawmaking body. By 1945 
there were two such persons, Adam 
C. Powell of New York and William 
L. Dawson of Chicago. 

DePriest’s position was peculiar. 
He represented not only his own dis- 
trict, but all of the Negroes of the 
United States. During his three 
terms in office he was in great de- 
mand as a speaker and was pointed 
to by Negroes everywhere as the 
realization of their fondest dreams. 
One Negro newspaper said that his 
‘presence in Washington gave the 
Negro “‘new hope, new courage, and 
new inspiration.” 

The white South was alarmed that 
a Negro had achieved so high a dis- 
tinction in American political life. 
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When Mrs. DePriest attended a tea 
at the White House for the wives and 
families of Congressmen, Southern- 


“ ers were outraged, and several South- 


ern legislatures passed resolutions 
“condemning certain social policies 
of the administration in entertaining 
Negroes in the White House on a 
parity with white ladies.” In Bir- 
mingham, where DePriest was sched- 
uled to speak, the Ku Klux Klan 
burned him in effigy. Through all 
the insults that were heaped upon 
him DePriest maintained an imper- 
turbable calm and continued to try 
to secure greater recognition for the 
Negro in the national government. 
Much of his energies were doubtless 
dissipated by the peculiar demands 
of his role; but his presence in Wash- 
ington symbolized the regeneration 
of the Negro in politics and prepared 
the way fot his successors both in 
Congress and in other high places. 
More and more Negroes were us- 
ing their votes to register their pro- 
tests. They studied the voting records 
of members of Congress and watched 
the utterances and policies of the 
Presidents in order to ferret out those 
whom they considered their enemies. 
As early as 1923 they began to fight 
those Senators who were responsible 
for the death of the Dyer anti-lynch- 
ing bill. In 1930 they vigorously 
opposed the confirmation of John J. 
Parker to the United States Supreme 
Court because he was reported to 
have said that the “participation of 
the Negro in politics is a source of 
evil and danger to both races.” 
When his name was finally rejected 
by the Senate, Negroes began to turn 
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their guns on those Senators who 
had voted for his confirmation. Thus, 
they helped to defeat Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas and Roscoe McCulloch of 
Ohio. Despite the fact that Negroes 
had helped elect Samuel Shortridge 
of California to the Senate in 1926, 
they turned against him in 1932 and 
helped to bring about his defeat. 

Many Negroes who had supported 
President Hoover now began to re- 
gard him as their enemy. They did 
not like the manner in which he 
supported the lily-white Republican 
movement in the South, and they 
openly censured him for his appoint- 
ment of Judge Parker to the Supreme 
Court. They noticed, also, a decline 
in the patronage that was given to 
Negro Republicans. 

Like many other Americans, more- 
over, some Negroes placed the re- 
sponsibility for the depression on the 
shoulders of the President and round- 
ly condemned the relief policy which 
he fostered. Some Negro leaders 
grumbled that it would take a long 
time for the funds of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to trickle 
down through the giant but defunct 
industrial firms to the Negroes who 
were at the bottom. They were ready, 
therefore, to try something else at 
the end of Hoover's first term in 
office, 

It was not easy for the Negroes to 
desert the Republican party in 1932, 
and many of them remained true to 
the tradition and voted for the party 
of Lincoln. They continued to have 
the feeling that the “best people” 
voted Republican; and it meant a 
great deal to many Negroes to be 
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identified with that group. Few 
Negroes outside New York were 
acquainted with Roosevelt, and he 
had aroused little enthusiasm as a 
public figure. They were fearful, 
moreover, that a Democratic victory 
would lead to the ascendancy of 
Southern politicians in Washington, 
with the consequent degradation of 
the Negro, as had happened during 
Wilson’s administration. Finally, ru- 
mors of Roosevelt's ill health terri- 
fied some Negroes as they thought of 
the possibility of the succession of 
John Nance Garner of Texas to, the 
Presidency. 

Only in New York City had Ne- 
gro Democratic organizations been 
able to draw large numbers into their 
folds. Theirs was a difficult task, and 
Negroes showed great reluctance to 
break with the past and vote Demo- 
cratic. In Chicago, for example, only 
23 per cent of the Negro vote was 
for Democrats in the election of 
1932. Among those who deserted 
the Republican party few were will- 
ing to “throw their votes away” by 
voting the Communist ticket, al- 
though a Negro, James W. Ford, was 
the vice-presidential candidate in 
1932, 1936, and 1940. . 

President Roosevelt was not long 
in office before he gained a large 
following among Negroes. The dra- 
matic manner in which he tackled the 
problems before him captured the 
imagination of Negroes as it did 
most Americans; and his fireside 
chats gave many a feeling of belong- 
ing that they had never experienced 
before. Negroes early regarded the 
relief and recovery programs that he 
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advocated as especially beneficial to 
them, although there were later to be 
many Negro critics of the administra- 
tion of relief under the New Deal. 
The President frequently received 
Negro visitors, and it was widely 
known that Robert L. Vann of Pitts- 
burgh, Julian Rainey of Boston, Wil- 
liam T. Thompkins of Kansas City, 
and F. B. Ransom of Indianapolis 
were high in the Democratic coun- 
cils. Roosevelt visited Negro institu- 
tions and sent messages to Negro 
organizations, thus adding to his 
popularity with Negro groups. 

His physical handicap was an in- 
spiration to them. .He had overcome 
his; perhaps, some day, they could 
overcome theirs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was especially 
friendly to Negroes. She was known 
to be on intimate terms with Mrs. 


Mary McLeod Bethune, and she in- 
vited the National Council of Negro 
Women, of which Mrs. Bethune was 
president, to have tea at the White 
House. She visited Negro schools 
and federal projects and spoke to 


numerous groups. When she was 
photographed while being escorted 
by two R.O.T.C. cadets of Howard 
University, Negroes circulated the 
picture widely as an example of the 
broad equalitarianism of the occu- 
pants of the White House; while 
Southern whites circulated it to show 
the depth to which the occupants in 
“the White House had descended in 
their dealings with Negroes. These 
manifestations of interest caused 
thousands of Negroes to change their 
party allegiance in the years follow- 
ing Roosevelt’s election in 1932. 
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HE EXTENT of the shift of 
Tne Negro’s allegiance was dem- 

onstrated in 1934 when Arthur 
W. Mitchell, who only four years 
earlier had been registered as a Re- 
publican, was elected to the Congress 
on the Democratic ticket to replace 
Oscar DePriest. Mitchell was the 
first Negro Democrat ever to sit in 
the Congress, and it was a source of 
considerable embarrassment to his 
Southern colleagues to have him as a 
member of their majority. All over 
the country Negroes were not only 
changing from the party of Lincoln 
to the party of Roosevelt, but were 
becoming more active in politics. Ne- 
gro newspapers showed a spirited 
interest in the campaign of 1936, 
and while the majority of them sup- 
ported Roosevelt, Landon and the 
Republicans were not without their 
Negro enthusiasts. 

The Republicans made a desperate 
bid for Negro support and received 
it in some quarters. By 1940 some 
opposition to Roosevelt had devel- 
oped, and there was a substantial 
decline in the Negro support which 
he received. Negroes accused the 
administration of discriminating in 
some of the relief agencies and of 
excluding Negroes from preliminary 
defense preparations that were being 
made. Some Negroes, moreover, dis- 
covered a ring of sincerity in Wen- 
dell Willkie’s promises and were 
inclined to desert what they were 
pleased to call, “The Dirty Deal.” 

In the years that followed, the 
Negro vote came to be more evenly 
divided, with the groups in the great 
urban centers of the North still 
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showing an inclination toward the 
politics of the New Deal, but wield- 
ing sufficient influence in pivotal 
states such as Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York to cause much 
anxiety in both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic circles. Labor matters, foreign 
policies, and innumerable other is- 
sues influenced the urban Negro 
voters just as they did the white vot- 
ers. The Negro, feeling his strength 
and importance as a voter, felt that 
he could now demand a high price 
for his support. In addition to de- 
manding that the candidates reflect 
his views on public questions that 
interested all Americans, he could 
also demand that the candidate’s 
views on questions touching on race 
be acceptable. It was a large order, 
but in many communities the candi- 
dates had bitter regrets when they 
ignored these demands. By 1946, 
with President Roosevelt out of the 
picture, Negroes felt that they could 
desert the sinking New Deal ship 
without appearing to be disloyal. 
They had already become wary of the 
domination of the Congress by 
Southern leaders who had blocked 
anti-lynching and fair employment 
legislation. Like many another Amer- 
ican in 1946, moreover, the Negro 
voter had come to feel that change 
in itself was healthy; and he joined 
his fellows in bringing about that 
change. 

The strength of Negroes during 
the period of political regeneration 
was manifested not only in the con- 
sideration which both major parties 
gave to them in national elections, 
but also in their successes in state 
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and local elections. An increasing 
number of Negroes secured seats in 
state legislatures in the thirties and 
forties. After 1932, Negro legisla- 
tors in California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia became commonplace; and 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties were represented. In 1946 
some 30 Negroes secured seats in the 
legislatures of ten states. Eighteen 
were Republicans, while twelve were 
Democrats. After 1930, when two 
Negroes were elected to municipal 
judgeships in New York City, other 
municipalities elected or appointed 
Negroes to judicial positions. In 
1947, there were Negro judges in 
Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Washington, and several other cities, 
while the number had increased to 
seven in New York City. 

In many American cities Negroes 
helped to manage the affairs of gov- 
ernment as members of boards of 
education and city councils, as mem- 
bers of the prosecuting attorneys’ 
staffs and policemen, and as tax com- 
missioners and corporation counsels. 
The fruits of political activity were 
enjoyed in a very real way by the 
faithful servants of parties; while 
there was an increasing recognition 
of the contributions that qualified 
Negroes could make to the improve- 
ment of the life of the whole com- 
munity. There were few who would 
doubt that by 1947 there had taken 
place among Negroes a political re- 
generation that made it possible for 
them to demand a great deal of con- 
sideration from both major parties. 
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NE of the most important fac- 

tors in the achievement of 

political respectability on the 
part of the Negroes of the United 
States was the New Deal policy of 
securing the assistance of Negro spe- 
cialists and advisers in various gov- 
ernmental departments. 

Seeking the advice of Negroes 
was not a Roosevelt innovation. 
Many a President had sought to feel 
the pulse of the Negro population 
through one or more Negroes in 
whom he had confidence. Booker T. 
Washington was merely an outstand- 
ing example of long-established prac- 
tice. In most instances, of course; the 
Negro advisers were faithful mem- 
bers of the President's party who 
gave counsel in the matter of patron- 
age. 

Roosevelt's group of Negro ad- 
visers differed from the others in at 
least four important respects. In the 
first place, the number of “Black 
Cabineteers” was fairly large, in con- 
trast to the small number on whom 
previous Presidents had relied for 
advice. It is not possible to set an 
arbitrary number because it was 
changing constantly and because one 
cannot always be sure as to whether 
certain appointees were members of 
a select circle that may be regarded 
as a “cabinet.” In the second place, 
they were placed in positions of suf- 
ficient mmportance that both the gov- 
ernment and the Negro population 
generally regarded the appointment 
as significant. They were not persons 
whose relationship with the govern- 
ment was nebulous and unofficial. 
They were oath-bound servants of 
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the people of the United States. 
Members of Roosevelt’s ‘Black 
Cabinet” were not politicians, for the 
most part. To be sure, there were 
Negro political advisers to the Presi- 
dent; but few of them were in high 
positions of trust in the government. 
It was later said that they were mere 
salesmen for the New. Deal, but of 
many of them it could not be said 
that they were brought in because of 
faithful political service during cam- 
paigns. Finally, they were highly in- 
telligent and, largely, highly trained 
persons who were called in to per- 
form a specific function. To that ex- 
tent their appointments were in line 
with the tendency of the New Deal 
administration to commandeer the 
services of the best trained persons in 
the country to assist in developing a 
program of relief, recovery, and re- 


form. They were ‘called by. some, 


therefore, the “Black Brain Trust,” 
for among them were doctors of juri- 
dicial science, doctors of philosophy, 
and college presidents. Some Negroes 
claimed that it was most unfortunate 
that they were confined to problems 
affecting the Negro, and one severe 
critic said that they could be de- 
scribed as “Porkbarrelensis Afri- 
canus’” because of that fact. Few 
could deny, however, that they were 
well qualified to perform many func- 
tions; and indeed, on occasion, many 
of them worked in areas that only 
indirectly touched on the Negro. 

It was Harold L. Ickes, a former 
president of the Chicago branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P., who, as Secretary of 
the Interior, began to hire racial ad- 
visers in the early days of the New 
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Deal. The first was Clark Foreman, 
a white liberal of Atlanta. He used 
Negroes as his own advisers, on the 
legal staff of the department, and in 
other agencies such as the National 
Parks Service. Later, some of them 
transferred to other departments, 
thereby enlarging the area in which 
Negroes were exercising some influ- 
ence in the national government. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is credited with the 
responsibility of enlarging the size of 
the “Black Cabinet,” while Dr. Will 
W. Alexander, who was for a time 
the head of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, was also instrumental in 
having Negroes appointed to posi- 
tions that were regarded as having- 
“cabinet” rank. 

Among the Negroes who occupied 
high places in New Deal counsels 
was Robert L. Vann, the editor of 


the Pittsburgh Courier, who served 
as Special Assistant to the Attorney 


General. William H. Hastie, the 
Dean of the Howard University Law 
School, entered government service 
as Assistant Solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. He went on to 
serve as the Judge of the Virgin 
Islands and later as Civilian Aide to 
the Secretary of War. In 1946 he 
was appointed as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Robert C. Weaver was the first 
Negro to be the racial advisor in 
the Department of the Interior. Sub- 
scquently he served in several agen- 
cies, including Federal Housing 

- Authority, Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, and War Manpower Com- 
mission. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
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Urban League, went to Washington 
in the early days of the New Deal 
and for a period was Adviser on 
Negro Affairs in the Department of 
Commerce. Lawrence A. Oxley, vet- 
eran social worker, was chief of the~ 
Division of Negro Labor in the De- 
partment of Labor. Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, founder-president of 
Bethune-Cookman College, was ac- 
tive for several years as the Director 
of the Division of Negro Affairs of 
the National Youth Administration. 
Edgar Brown, president of the United 
Government Employees, was Adviser 
on Negro Affairs in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Frank S. Horne, 
poet and teacher, has served in sev- 
eral capacities primarily with the 
federal housing programs. William 
J. Trent was racial adviser in the 
Department 6f the Interior before 
going to the Federal Works Agency 
as the racial relations officer. 

The list of Negroes in such posi- 
tions with the federal government 


-could be expanded almost indefinite- 


ly. Some of them remained only a 
few months, while others found the 
government service so much to their 
liking that they have stayed on dur- 
ing the Truman administration. With 
the onset of the war emergency the 
number was substantially increased. 


‘Mrs, Crystal Bird Fauset, a former 


member of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, went to Washington as the 
racial relations adviser in the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Ted Poston, 
veteran New York newspaper man, 
served as racial adviser in the Office 
of War Information. Colonel Camp- 
bell Johnson became an executive as- 
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sistant to General Lewis B. Hershey, 
the head of the National Selective 
Service. Others served with the War 
Production Board, War Manpower 
Commission, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and Social Security Board. 
Numerous consultants served only 
temporarily: Abram L. Harris with 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, William H. Dean with the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, 
Ralph Bunche with the Library of 
Congress and later more permanently 
with the Department of State, Ray- 
ford W. Logan with the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and Ira 
DeA. Reid with the Social Security 
Board’s Bureau of Employment. 
The task of ‘top’ Negroes in the 
federal government was a difficult 
and delicate one: to press for the 
economic and political equality of 
the Negroes in the United States. 
This task was all the more peculiar 
because they were seeking to bring 
about an integration that was anti- 
thetical to their own roles. 
all of them were unalterably opposed 
to any suggestion of racial separatism. 
When the suggestion was made 
that there should perhaps be a Negro 
bureau to deal with all matters af- 
fecting the Negro, several of the 
“Black Cabineteers” combined their 
energies to oppose it on the grounds 
that it would tend to make the Negro 
“a ward of the government, thus ex- 
tending and perpetuating segrega- 
tion. These leaders also sought to 
increase the opportunities for the 
employment of Negroes in the gov- 
ernment and in industry. They at- 
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tempted to secure employment for 
Negroes on the basis of ability and 
training rather than color. 

If these officials smarted under the 
roles assigned to them as advisers on 
Negro affairs, they could look with 
satisfaction at the increasing number 
of Negroes who were serving their 
government in innumerable capaci- 
ties. Thanks to new Civil Service 
regulations it was no longer neces- 
sary to indicate one’s race on appli- 
cations or to attach a photograph to 
the forms, but after personal inter- 
views, officials sometimes avoided 
hiring Negroes by availing them- 
selves of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s ‘‘rule of three.’’ Even so, Negro 
employees on the federal payroll in- 
creased from about 50,000 in 1933 
to approximately 200,000 before the 
end of 1946. 

It is only fair to add that the ma- 
jority of the newly employed Negroes 
were in the low, unskilled, and semi- 
skilled brackets, but there was a fair- 
ly generous sprinkling of economists, 
statisticians, chemists, physicists, and 
other specialists. In some portions of 
the government the segregation of 
whites and Negroes has been abol- 
ished, while most of the government 
cafeterias have been opened to Ne- 
groes. While the “Black Cabineteers” 
were not responsible for all of the 
improvements of the conditions of 
Negro federal employees, they could 
view with prile all of the changes 
and could claim as their handiwork 
a considerable number of them. 
Copyright, 1947, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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GI’s In Europe 

Almost, if not quite, from its incep- 
tion, I have been a subscriber to NEGRO 
Dicest which I have always considered 
an unusually fine publication. 

But I am forced to admit that “What 
Negro G.I.’s Learned from Women in 
Europe,” appearing as a feature article of 
the September 1947 issue, was the most 
nauseating, the most disgusting, the most 
hate-baiting thing it has ever been my 
displeasure to read. I don’t feel that it 
had any place in your pages. 

Had Bilbo not been dying and had 
seen it, I am sure he would have em- 
braced it with enthusiasm and claimed 
it as his own. 

Stick to your usual high standards, 
don’t allow the torch to drop from your 
hand! 

Roy W. Plummer 
Washington, D. C. 


In your November issue of NEGRO 
Dickst, you published a letter in the 
Mail Bag which criticized Ollie Stewart's 
article, “What Negro GI's learned from 
Women in Europe,” and in the same 
letter the writer says that extremely poor 
judgment was used in the acceptance of 
the article for publication. 

I'm wondering if the’ writer is just 
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plain jealous of a very close relative who 
might have been in Europe during the 
war, or if the writer really has an un- 
biased claim against Mr. Stewart's article. 

Then, too, isn’t it a fact that printing 
the truth is one of the contributing fac- 
tors in the present distinction held by the 
Necro Dicest? I wonder if the writer 
would prefer the Dicest to print false- 
hoods and create false impressions. If 
Mr. Stewart's terms were not “discreet 
and decent,” I’m sure they adequately 
expressed the true situation. 

S/Sgt. J. D. Mason 

Lockburne Air Base 
Columbus, O. 


Girlie Covers 

For years I have been much interested 
in the promotion of interracial under- 
standing and appreciation. Although I 
happen to pave a white skin, some of my 
very best friends and some of the people 
I have most admired have been colored 
folks. And so ever since I first saw a copy 
of Necro Dicest several years ago, I 
have been a loyal subscriber. But—and it 
is hard for a friend to tell you—I do be- 
lieve that the sort of covers you have been 
using do much more harm than good to 
your cause. I just can’t have sexy-looking 
stuff like that lying in plain sight in my 
house. I discreetly destroy at once the 
offensive—though of course pretty cover, 
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usually wishing, however, that I might 
keep what is on the inside front cover and 
on the back. I hope that I am not too 
- prudish, but I do believe that on the radio, 
for example, a dignified program like 
“Wings Over Jordan” does infinitely more 
to promote respect and admiration for 
your race among thinking, intelligent 
people, than all the jive and hot stuff 
imaginable. 

Your little magazine has a wonderful 
opportunity to be of real service. Please 
don’t abuse it! 

Edna B. McBride 
Seattle, Wash. 

Until the arrival of the November issue, 
I had fully decided not to renew ‘my sub- 
scription. Some of those girl covers and 
the occasional lapse into the all too prev- 
alent so-called realism (just a cover up 
name for cheapness, coarseness, lewd- 
ness, profanity and irreverence) made me 
feel that the magazine was not accom- 
plishing the ends for which I had hoped 
it was designed. 

The Editor's Notebook in this last 
November number has given me hope for 


better things so I am enclosing my check 


for another year. I have been a sub- 
scriber since the magazine started. 

Mrs. Edith R. Beckham 
Wilmette, Ill. 


May I congratulate you on your revolt 
against the glamor girls? It is a great 
relief to me. Often I have hesitated to 
send a copy of the DiGEst to a person in 
whom I have hoped to cultivate a serious 
interest in race relations just because the 
whole look of the magazine was so 


tawdry. 
D. H. W. Hunt 
Providence, R. I. 


10 Best Cities 


I have just finished reading the Octo- 
ber issue. As a white person who has 
only known three Negroes personally in 
my life, I would like to jot down some 
of my thoughts on this race business. I 
was particularly interested in the two 
articles ‘Ten Best Cities for Negroes” and 
“The Church Wars on Racism.” 


As a Catholic, of course, I recognize 
that there is only one race and that is the 
human race, created in one brotherhood 
under the Fatherhood of God. Perhaps 
you are acquainted with the incidents of 
the case that happened in St. Louis re- @ 
cently when a few narrow-minded white @ 
Catholics resented the fact that their chil- 
dren had to share their school with the 
over-crowded Negro parochial school and 
decided to petition against it. The Bishop 
of St. Louis told them that if they went 
forward with such 4 program they would 
be subject to ex-communication which is 
the spiritual counterpart of condemning a 
man to death. All the Catholic papers 
hailed this as a great triumph for the | 
Church; one of them stating that the 
Church believes the Negro should be put 
in his place and that that is where the 
Bishop put him. q 


Now in regard to the best cities for 
colored. I ask this question, “Why 
Cities?’ Last Sunday I took a ride to 
Rockford, Illinois, on to Beloit, then to 
Janesville, Wis., and circled home. You 
come to a little town with a Welsh name, 
the names on the mail boxes are Welsh, 
the names on the cemetery stones are 
Welsh. Further on it is predominantly 
Irish, the next community may be Ger 
man, etc. Why do we not see colored 
communities in the country here in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin? : 

This leads me to say that if I were a 
colored gentleman living on the South 
Side of Chicago, I would attempt to gather 
together enough families of an agricul- 
tural background and with finances to go 
out and purchase a few farms in a pre- 
dominantly Catholic rural area (prejudice 
would be at a minimum here) and set up 
a colored community. This is a dairy 
territory, and the main markets are the 
large milk companies of Chicago who 
have no regard for who produces theif 
milk except that they comply with the 
rules of the Board of Health of Chicago. 

George Larkin 

Financial Secretary 

Knights of Columbus 
McHenry, Illinois 
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